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Instead of your body 
sagging to meet the 
mattress, hundreds of 
buoyant springs ad 
justtomeetyourevery 
curve, with support 


thatisfirmbut gentle. 




















Ce ee 


Value, comfort, economy such as you have 
never seen: all in this new super-mattress 


The day when only the 
rich could enjoy such $ Q50 


Here is sleep luxury you will marvel 
at, money-savings that will astound 
you, a super-mattress such as you 
have never known or even imagined 
—the Simmons Beautyrest. 


Between two deep cushions of new 
felted cotton is hidden the secret of 
its marvelous comfort. More than 
625 coil springs, acting separately, 
conform to every contour of your 
body. Every muscle and nerve re- 
laxes, at rest. You sleep better, work 
better, feel better, look better. 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY: NEW YORK, 








1 More than 625 
sensitive coils in 
fabric pockets. 


2 Cushions of new 
Selted cotton at both 
the top and bottom. 


3 Eightventilators 
keep interior fresh 
and sweet, always. 






Study these 
diagrams drawn 
from actual photos 


SOOO Ee PEO 


a mattress has gone 

forever. Building it by 

thousands in the world’s largest bed- 
ding factories brings the Beautyrest 
within reach of every purse. Lasting 
longer it costs less per night than the 
cheapest mattress. 


Ask your merchant to show the Beauty- 
rest to you. Compare its comfort and 
value. See also The Ace, the finest 
open-box spring—only $19.75. 


CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO 


4 Pockets cut open 
to show the small, 
lively coil springs. 


”’ Felted cotton ex- 
tends around both 
the sides and ends. 


6 Attractive du- 
rable cover. Roll 
edge dresses the bed. 


Remember: 


your life is 


spent in bed, 





NATURE’S SWEET RESTORER 





Sleep face down, on 
your back, or side, 
In any position your 
spinal column is not 
distorted. There is 
no strain on muscles, 
nopressureonnerves. 
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ARE YOU AFRAID TO FACE THE TRUTH 
ABOUT YOURSELF? 


There are occasions in the life of every man when he realizes 
how miserably he has fallen below what others had expected 
of him and what he had dreamed for himself. The “big” man 


faces the truth, and does something about it. 
man finds an excuse for his failure, and does nothing. 


The “Little” 
What 


are your answers when you ask yourself questions like these? 


Am I not drifting along 
aimlessly? 


What, after all, is my pur- 
pose in life? 


Once I had real ambitions 
—arethey unattainable? 


Am [trusting too much to 
chance to bring me 
success? 


What is my _ greatest 
weak point? 


Is it lack of will, poor 
memory, mental lazi- 
ness, mind-wandering, 
or what? 


Am I too old now ever 


to do anything worth 
while? 


Am I “‘licked’’ by life, am 
I a ‘‘quitter’’? 


What can I do, now, to 
‘“‘find myself’’? 





How 650,000 people have “found themselves’ 
through Pelmanism. 


F you are ina “blind alley” of life, 
trying to grope your way out, 
you should find out at once what 

Pelmanism has already done for over 
650,000 people. 


Pelmanism awakens the unsuspected 
powers in you. It is a scientific system of 
mind-training; it takes the well-established 
principles of psychology, simplifies them so 
that they can be understood by everybody, 
and arranges them into a really remarkable 
system, which is designed ¢o re-arouse and 
to train certain mental faculties, which in 
most of us lie absolutely dormant and 
atrophied. 


What It Has Done 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. 
Members of the royal family, leading states- 
men, distinguished military and naval offi- 
cers, world-famous authors, artists, actors, 
editors and publicists, leaders in industry 
and finance, people of the highest distinc- 
tion in the Empire—became just as enthusi- 
astic Pelmanists as clerks and “‘tommies” 
and day-laborers. 


When the movement spread to America, 
the same story was repeated—captains of 
industry and finance, men of affairs, jurists, 
writers, leading business men, professional 
people of all types—adopted Pelmanism as 
enthusiastically as wage-earners and college 


students. And now, over 650,000 people in 
every part of the world, men and women 
usually of the highest type of intelligence, 
have adopted and use Pelmanism to help 
them “‘find themselves.” 


The Kind of People Who 
Advocate Pelmanism 


It is not clear that there must be some- 
thing of great value in Pelmanism when 
distinguished men and women like the fol- 
lowing advise you to take it up. (Hundreds 
of other names like these could be added if 
space allowed.) 


General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, 
founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
founder of the Juve- 
nile Court of Denver. 


Frank P. Walsh, for- 
mer Chairman of 
National War Labor 
Board. 

Major General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military 
Observations, Im- 
perial General Staff. 

Admiral Lord Beres- 
reed, G. C. B., G. CG, 
V. O. 

T. P. O’Connor, ‘“Fa- 
ther of the House of 
Commons.” 

H.R.H.PrinceCharles 
Of Sweden. 


Jerome K. Jerome, 
author and drama- 
tist. 


General Sir O’Moore 
Creagh, V. C., G. C. 
me % & I. 

George Lunn, former- 
ly Lt. Governor of 


State of New York. 


Sir Harry Lauder, cele- 
brated comedian. 


Sir Harry Johnson, 
author and drama- 
tist. 


Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, dramatist. 


W. L. George, author. 


A. Gillespie, Vice- 
President of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. 


Send for Free Book—No 
Obligation 


When people of this type find that there 
is “something in Pelmanism,” can you 
afford to ignore its possibilities for you? 

We will be glad to send you, without 
charge a book called ‘Scientific Mind- 
Training.” This tells the complete story 
of Pelmanism, what it is and what it does; 
it is filled with stories—some of them almost 
unbelievable—of people whose lives have 
been completely made over by Pelmanism. 

To send for this book involves you in no 
obligation; nor will you be bothered by 
salesmen. It will be left to your own judg- 
ment whether you do not need this ASSIS- 
TANCE, almost more than anything else in 
life. Send for the book now, before you 
forget. 


The Pelman Institute of America 


(Approved as a Correspondence School under the 
laws of the State of New York) 
Suite 669 2575 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
2575 Broadway, Suite 669, New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has 
actually done for over half a million people. Please 
send me your free book, “‘Scientific Mind-Training”’. 
This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name. ...cccee PPYTTTITTTITITITT TTT iri rr 


Address... cccccccccccccccccccccsccescccccocere 


Chey. cccccccccccccccccDtBtBsccccccceccocccccoce 















TIME 


LETTERS 





Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


Did Not Rush 


TIME Chicago, IIl. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 8, 1925 
Sirs: 


“°Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in 
print,” and very nice of you indeed to 
mention in Time, Sept. 7, Page 5, our re- 
cent attempt “towards Swampscott,” but in 
legal phrase an exception is noted as to 
the word “rushed.” The Lord, also Secre- 
tary Sanders, knows we did not rush; on 
the contrary we patiently awaited Senator 
Bingham’s release of the President which 
did not occur until about 5 p. m. As this 
was too late for the hoped-for visit, we 
were persuaded to hold our “peace” until 
the President returns to Washington. . . 

In proof of thorough reading of your 
excellent weekly let me call your attention 
to four typographical errors in the issue 


referred to. 
Page 20, Column 3, Stavengerbjord. 
Page 28, Column 2, rivets. 
Page 32, Column 3, bready. 
Lastly and to my chagrin, you misspelled 
my name; therefore, herewith in retaliation 


my check for $4. 
Lucius J. M. MALMIN 


TIME’sS account: 
Towards Swampscott rushed Lu- 


cius J. M. Malnin [sic], Federal 
Judge of the Virgin Islands (St. 
Croix, St. John and St. Thomas, 
purchased by the U. S. from Den- 
mark in 1917). Judge Lucius had 
a tale of “maladministration of the 
Virgin Isles” by “seven U. S. 
governors, all navy officers, in seven 
years,” to unfold to President Cool- 
idge. He was told by Secretary 
Sanders, at Lynn, to hold his peace 
until the President should return to 
Washington. Then and there an in- 
terview will be accorded him. 
—Ed. 

Malmin Scored 


TIME Washington, D. C. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 5, 1925 
Sirs: 


As one of your subscribers and in the in- 
terest of truth will you allow me to present 
to your readers a few comments upon the 
paragraph in Column 1, Page 5, of your 
issue of Sept. 77? 

I had the honor of being the third 
American Governor of our Virgin Islands 
and speak from first-hand knowledge and 
experience. There are no federal judges in 
the Virgin Islands and never have been. 
The judges are insular district judges and 
are appointed by the Governor. There 
have been only five American Governors 
thus far, namely: Oliver, Oman, Kittelle, 
Hough and Williams, all senior officers of 
the Navy of from 35 to 40 years’ service. 
There is no maladministration in the 
islands nor has there been any during the 
American occupation. Our insular govern- 
ment is highly efficient, economical and 
beneficient, and is greatly liked by the in- 
habitants with the exception of a small 
coterie of troublesome Negro politicians, 
whose agitation is for the purpose of ul- 
timately gaining public office for them- 
selves. .. 

The American government of the Virgin 
Islands has built roads, installed sewers, 
established the American public school sys- 
tem from kindergarten to high school, im- 
proved sanitary conditions, reduced mor- 
tality until the islands have become safe 
and delightful for residence, built water 
reservoirs, established a department of pub- 














lic welfare, established public libraries, and 
done many other lesser things to con- 
tribute to the health, welfare and happiness 
of the people. 

Mr. Malmin mentioned in your paper was 
dismissed from office for cause by Gov- 
ernor Oman. 

SuMNER E. W. KITTELLE, 


Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy 


“Small Classic” 


TIME Erie, Pa. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 10, 1925 
Sirs: 


The 13 lines under the caption “Watch” 
on Page 31 of your issue of Sept. 7, is a 
little classic of composition that deserves a 
place with the N. Y. Herald’s famous 
editorial, “Is There a Santa Claus?” 

Fidelity is yet an ideal in human as in 


brute. 
E. D. AUSTIN 


The Sun’s (not the New York 
Herald’s) famed editorial Is There 
a Santa Claus? was published on 
Sept. 21, 1897, and was inspired 
by the following letter: 

115 W. 95th St., New York City. 

Sept. 19, 1897. 
The Sun 
New York 
Dear Editor: 

I am eight years old. Some of 
my little friends say there is no 
Santa Claus. Papa says “If you see 
it in The Sun it’s so.” Please tell 
me the truth; is there a Sante 
Claus? 

(signed) VirGINIA O’HANLON 


The editorial (too long for re- 
production here) may be found in 
Casual Essays of The Sun, pub- 
lished 1905 by Robert Grier Cooke, 
New York, and on file in all good 
public libraries. 

Time’s “13 lines under the cap- 
tion ‘Watch’ ” were: 

In Wortley, England, a_ well-brushed, 
playful black Pomeranian dog followed, six 
years ago, the coffin of his master to its 
pit in the local cemetery. Clods fell on 
the coffin. Te wagged his tail. His master 
was down there, hiding. Last week the dog, 
shaggy now and truculent, lame with age, 
his coat gnarled and his old bones stiff, 
stretched out to die. For six years, fed 
by marveling neighbors, he had kept watch 
over the grave. 


Worth While 


TIME New York, N. Y. 
The News-M~gazine Sept. 9, 1925 
Sirs: 


In your issue of Sept. 7, Page 31, the 
article “Watch” tells of a love greater 
than many men. 

Outside of the Bible I don’t believe I 
have read of love, devotion and loyalty so 
unselfishly demonstrated as by this little 
black Pomeranian dog who waited at his 
master’s grave six long years. How im- 
patient we humans sometimes are; from 
the dumb animals we frequently learn our 
greatest lessons. Your major articles and 
this kind make TIME worth while. May 
Time live long and prosper. 

LEE J. PLEASANT 


Wilkes-Barre 
TIME Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 9, 1925 


Sirs: 

I note in your issue of Sept. 7, Page 7, 
that you have the name of my City spelled 
both Wilkes-Barre, which is correct, and 


er 










September 21, 1925 


also Wilkesbarre, which is incorrect, as the 
name of this City should always be spelled 
with a capital “B’. and a hyphen. To 
substantiate the above I herewith quote 
from the History of Wilkes-Barre, written 
by the late Oscar Jewell Harvey: 

“Major Durkee was the coiner of the 
name ‘Wilkes-Barre’ as well as founder 
of the town. He was a great admirer of 
Colonel John Wilkes and Colonel Isaac 
Barre—in fact, had known the latter when 
he was a soldier in this country during the 
French and English War. . .” 

Frep H. Gates 


City Clerk 


At Camp Grant 


TIME Chicago, Ill. 
a News-Magazine Sept. 11, 1925 
irs: 


I was rather interested in the account 
on Page 7 in the Sept. 7 issue of Time 
of the explosion at Camp Grant. I was 
at Camp Grant at the time and conse- 
quently am in a position to know the facts. 
So far as I know they have not been 
published correctly anywhere, and so the 
mistakes in your article were not any ex- 
ception. The gun that exploded was a 
Trench Mortar and not a Howitzer. Con- 
sequently, the picturesque description of 
the gunner pulling the lanyard is all 
wrong, as Trench Mortars have no lanyard. 
They are fired by dropping the projectile 
down the muzzle. The propellent charge 
is set off by the impact of the projectile 
with the firing pin in the base of the gun. 


There were no “high explosive shells” 
used for the target practice, as this would 
be an entirely unnecessary risk. Instead, 
the shells were not charged with any ex- 
plosive but were filled with sand. The 
accident was due to the gun captain (who 
was killed) removing the sand from the 
shell and filling the chamber with the 
explosive powder (cordite) which was on 
hand to be used as a propellent charge only. 
I understand that he put in the projectile 
about ten times the maximum _ propellent 
charge. Apparently due to the fact that the 
cap was not screwed on tightly, this heavy 
charge went off in the gun and caused 
eight deaths and many serious injuries. 
The accident was in no sense a mystery 
and was entirely due to the colored officer 
tampering with the shell. 


H. D, SMITH 
Throw 
TIME Anamosa, Iowa 
The News-Magazine Aug. 31, 1925 
Sirs: 


Quoting from Time of Aug. 24, “At 
Travers Island, N. Y., the husband of 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce, Count Gosta Morner, 
stepped upon the field of the New York 
Athletic Club, hurled a discus 111 ft. 7% 
in., took second place.” 

Permit me to ask why was the above 
article published in your condensed news- 
magazine? 

Surely the hurling of a discus 111 ft. 
7% in. was no magnificent display of 


brawn. . 
B. J. MAXWELL 
It is not generally known that 
Count Gosta Morner is a discus 
thrower. Hence the item. Ad- 
mittedly the throw was not great. 
—Ed. 


From Whence? 


TIME Auburn, Mass. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 12, 1925 
Sirs: 


From whence does TIME derive adequate 
reason for “that . . . not infrequently ob- 
jectionable funny-man journalist, Irvin S. 
Cobb.” (Sept. 14, Page 21.) 

It is generally recognized by competent 
critics that Cobb is at the top of the 
ladder in America in the writing of short 
stories. Several informal polls at literary 
dinners have also given this verdict. 

It seems to me that Time’s critic shows 
either personal prejudice or a lamentable 
ignorance of literary ability. 


LAWRENCE I. NEWTON 
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A Glass of Wine with 


the Borgias 


The youth hesitates, hand on glass. Will he obey the imperious look of command in the eyes of the beautiful 
Lucrezia—the magnet that has drawn him to this supper in the pontifical apartment? Will he yield to the ingratiat- 
ing advances of Caesar Borgia and partake of the proffered cup? Or will he be warned before it is too late by the 
sinister glance shot from the cruel eyes of the old Pontiff as he coldly calculates the destruction of the young gallant? 

To comply or refuse is equally hazardous. If he decline the poisoned draught, will he escape the knife of the 
hired assassin even now lurking in the shadows of the papal palace? 

Rodrigo Borgia (Alexander V1), Lucrezia and Caesar formed the diabolical trinity which sat for eleven years 
upon the papal throne in Rome, an impious parody of the Holy Trinity—the most perfect incarnation of evil that 
ever existed on earth. How many gallant lives thus darkly and without commotion passed out of sight, whirled 
away by the headlong torrent of the ambition of that terrible triumvirate, is told as only that great weaver of 


word pictures, Alexandre Dumas, could tell in 
THE STRANGEST AND MOST CURIOUS SET OF BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES 


“Fascinating History.” 
The New York Herald. 


OF HISTORY 


“This most important work.” 


The New York Times. 


NEVER BEFORE COMPLETELY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


They form a collection of stories of the most sensational crimes; crimes prompted by illicit love, envy, 
ambition, religion—stories of poison plots, abduction, treachery, intrigue, and conspiracies, gleaned from hidden 


archives. 


We pass through secret passages, see stealthy lurking figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade; 


we hear the muffed moan, the splash, hurried footsteps—but to appreciate these books you must see the books 
themselves, look through them, and read them. 

The millions of admirers of the works of Dumas will hail with keen delight this, the first and absolutely the 
only complete and unabridged translation of this astonishing series. Printed from the same plates as the edition de 
luxe, sold at $100.00 a set, the edition offered our patrons is illustrated by Jacques Wagrez of Paris and beautifully 
bound in cloth, stamped with emblematic design in gold. 

NONE OF THE EDITIONS OF DUMAS CONTAIN THESE STORIES; AND NO SET OF DUMAS IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 


Intrigues of a Licentious Court 

In one of the volumes Dumas brilliantly 
works into a vivid picture of the Dark Ages 
the vices and crimes of that extraordinary 
family, the Borgias, that furnished one Pope 
of Rome and some of the blackest pages in 
history. Here we see the whole murderous, 
poisonous crew with their greedy craving for 
debauchery, flattery, titles, and gold. We 
watch the career of the beautiful but de- 
praved Lucrezia, a Messalina with the 
features of a Madonna. We see the intrigues 
of the mediaeval papal court—the murders, 
abductions, poisonings—drawn from the 
chronicles of eyewitnesses, those naive 
accounts which, without embarrassment, 
call a spade a spade. 

The Man in the Iron Mask 


One of the strangest and most mysterious 
crimes is that of The Manin the Iron Mask. 
Who was he? What was his past? Was it the 
dissolute life of the courtier? Was it the 
devious ways of anintriguing diplomat? Did 
some fair one within the hallowed circle of 
royalty love not wisely but too well? Why 
afterovertwohundred yearsdoeshestillexcite 
such intense interest and retain so strong a 
holdontheimagination? Why does healways 
arouse a feeling of terror that will not down? 


Nothing in the World Like Them 


“Great crimes have played so large a part 
in the world’s history that one cannot obtain 
a thorough knowledge of past times without 
the aid of such a book as this,” says The 
New York Herald, when reviewing this 
series. The lover of history is enraptured 
with the wealth of facts, from new authori- 
ties, brought to bear by Dumas upon the 
life of the charming and beautiful but indis- 
creet and ill-fated Mary Stuart as Queen of 
France and Scotland. Read the story of her 
amours, and of her barbarous imprisonment 
and murderous execution, which constitute 
one of the greatest crimes of history, told as 
Dumas alone can tell it. There is no other 
work like this. Nowhere else can you get so 
intimate a view of the men and women 
whose misdeeds in every quarter of Europe, 
from Russia to Spain, from Turkey to 
Scotland, have contributed so much of 
tragedy to the romantic portion of the 
history of the Old World. And every word 


is just as Dumas wrote it. 


Dumas’ Masterpiece 

Think of the fascinating historical series— 
of which only the highly privileged few here- 
tofore have had any knowledge—by your 
favorite author, vivacious, witty, ardent, 
brilliant, big-hearted Alexandre Dumas, who 
gave you your first rea/ taste for European 
history while following the adventures of 
D’Artagnan in The Three Musketeers. 


Examine these Books Free in Your Home 


To appreciate their value you must see the 
books themselves, look through them, and 
read them. We want you to do this and will 
send you the books for free examination. 
If you do not want to keep them you may 
return them in five days and the examination 
will cost you nothing. If you wish to keep 
them—as we are sure you will—you may pay 
for them on easy monthly payments as 
shown on the Coupon. 

Seeing is Believing 

Send no money now. Just mail the Coupon 
to-day. “To-day” doesn’t mean next week 
or the following. At this especially low 
price these sets will be quickly sold. Don’t 
miss this opportunity. Act at once. Mail 
the Coupon. 


RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Est. 1873, 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me for my inspection, charges 
prevaid, the 8-volume set of Celebrated Crimes by 
Alexandre Dumas, bound in dark blue cloth. 
T will either return the set in 5 days or send 

ou only $1 as a first payment and $2 a month 
‘or seven months. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST -EXTRAVAGANCE 


ROLLS: ||: 


Cong? 
Coolic 
“THE man who just passed us in a Rolls-Royce,” said There 
a successful investment banker, “is the most conserv- 7s 
ative man in this community. He would no more oe 


think of changing his car every two or three years ator 1 
than of changing the machinery in his plant.” — 


Motoring at the rate of one new “$8000” car every ad - 


three years means $20,000 invested in 10 years! Plus ington 


enormous up-keep and repair costs. emip 


But consider the ultimate economy of owning a vacuur 


the wi 


Rolls-Royce. An original investment of $14,500. For ies 
the first three years, an absolute guarantee against colonia 


7 . rooms 
failure of any mechanical part. Ten years from now Whater 


the “conservative man” is still driving his Rolls-Royce; ee 


some Owners reporting only $50 repair costs in that C Str 
* of Ca 
time. Rie tn 


An actual cash value of at least $7500—more than official 


Cabi 
half what was paid for a new car, ten years ago. ar 


Depreciation $7000—almost one-third of what the € Cor 
owner of ordinary “good” cars invested in motoring. on 


Let us take you on a 100-mile trial trip to show you mer ge 
what surpassing comfort is joined with the economy precaut 


, recurre? 

of Rolls-Royce motoring. C The 

home f 

resider 

BRANCHES AND MAINTENANCE DEPOTS IN LEADING CITIES tors, me 
chusetts 

Canal, » 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ The last hours at Swampscott 
were full. In evidence were Adolph 
8. Ochs, Eliot Wadsworth (candi- 
date for Mayor of Boston), Nich- 
olas Longworth and chiefs of vari- 
ous Massachusetts fire departments. 
There was a last party aboard the 
Mayflower, given for the pastor 
and choir of the Salem Tabernacle 
Congregational Church, which the 
Coolidges attended all summer. 
There was a last dinner at Red 
Gables with Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Stearns. 

Finally Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge, 
accompanied by their friend, Sen- 
ator William M. Butler, were swal- 
lowed up in a railroad train and 
carried off in the first section of 
the Bar Harbor Express. Next 
day they were let down in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Coolidge looked about her 

with interest. “What a fine new 
vacuum cleaner! And how fresh 
the woodwork looks with its new 
paint. Those two harmonizing blue 
colonial wall-papers in our bed- 
rooms are really very well chosen. 
Whatever is left of the $50,000 for 
renovation will buy a new rug for 
the Green Room.” 
@ Straightway a steady stream 
of Cabinet members began to 
flow into the White House to pay 
official calls. Next day the first 
Cabinet meeting in eleven weeks was 
held (see CABINET). 


@ Coming from Swampscott (cool 
weather and heavy underwear) to 
Washington (hot weather and sum- 
mer gear) the President hurried to 
consult his throat specialist as a 
precaution against developing his 
recurrent “rose fever.” 


@ The Yacht Mayflower sailing 
home from Swampscott with the 
presidential silver, china and servi- 
tors, making her way across Massa- 
chusetts Bay toward the Cape Cod 
Canal, was almost rammed by the 








liner Martha Washington. The 
Mayflower cut across the liner’s 
bow and the Martha Washington 
was obliged to order full speed 
astern. 


@ The President named a board 
of engineers and others interested 
in military aviation to study “the 
best means of developing and apply- 
ing aircraft in national defense” 
(see ARMY, Navy). 


@ A delegation of 17 officers and 
directors of the National Air 
Transport, Inc., headed by Howard 


E. Coffin, President of that com- 
pany, called on Mr. Coolidge to 


present a plan for a commercial 
aviation service from New York 
City to Chicago and Dallas. 

@ Wayne B. Wheeler, Anti-Saloon 
League leader, called at the White 
House “to assure the President of 
the support our constituency will 
give every step toward better en- 
forcement of Prohibition.” 
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@ The President’s rose fever be- 
came severe. He visited his throat 
specialist seven times more with- 
in a few days. On Sunday he was 
scarce able to go to church. 


THE CABINET 


Reunited 


When with a ringing of bells, 
a great steel worm of a train 
slid into the Union Station at 
Washington, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge descended the car 
steps to the porter’s rubber cush- 
ioned stool, there were three smil- 
ing faces looking up at them from 
the platform. There was_ the 
chubby face of the Secretary of 
Commerce; there was the long, 
lean face of the Secretary of 
Agriculture smiling from beneath 
its domed forehead; and _ there 
were the _ stone-chiseled features 
of the Secretary of State. He too 
smiled as he waited there, his 
head thrust forward over his lit- 
tle dark-suited body, his gray 
fedora held in one hand and his 
cane hooked over his arm. 


The official family had sent a 
delegation to welcome back their 
pater familias patriae. Next day 
found the family reassembled— 
all except the substantial Secre- 
tary of War who still was _ ill 
at his summer home in New 
Hampshire. The hulking Attorney 
General strolled grinning into the 
White House office building, the 
heavy treading Secretary of In- 
terior, the tired Secretary of the 
Treasury, the stocky Secretary of 
Labor, the firm-set Postmaster 
General, the rather unwieldy Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the youthful 
Acting Secretary of War and the 
three who had welcomed the _ in- 
coming train, Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Jardine and Mr. Kellogg (clad, 
this time, in a white palm beach 
suit and carrying a straw hat). 

All went in to sit around the 
great table in the Cabinet room. 
What passed there in the bosom 
of the happy family is not of 
public record. But the President’s 
“spokesmen” vouched that it was 
not of great moment—rather a 
general accounting of the ten sons’ 
stewardship to their father. 


But, after all, it must have 
seemed to them like old times. 
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THE CONGRESS 


Still Hearing 


The Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee searching for grievances in- 
flicted on the people in the adminis- 
tration of U. S. public lands in 
the West (TIME, Sept. 14) con- 
tinued its hearings at Klamath Falls 
(Ore.), at Portland, at Pendleton, 
at Baker. 

It was told: 1) that the pine 
beetle was destroying $15,000,000 
of timber annually, while the Gov- 
ernment had only five poorly paid 
entomologists combating the pest; 
2) that the Government has failed 
to make proper provision for leas- 
ing its grazing areas to cattlemen 
who are being ruined by high 
fees, and uncertain tenure of land; 
8) that owners of small tracts 
of land inclosed in or near Govern- 
ment forest reserves are being 
squeezed out by large timber in- 
terests that lease the Government 
reserves; 4) that Secretary of the 
Interior Work was antagonistic to 
the development of the irrigation 
projects, etc., etc., etc., etc. 


PROHIBITION 


In Vinton 


The presidency of the local chap- 
ter of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is not listed by ac- 
tuaries as an especially dangerous 
cecupation. Yet Mrs. C. B. Cook 
cf Vinton, Ia., found it so. She be- 
came an active Prohibition cru- 
sader, aiding and abetting enforce- 
ment agents in every way. Then 
te grim train of events began. 
Cne Sunday evening returning home 
from services at the First Christian 
Church, she found her house de- 
_faced with fragments of more than 
a dozen putrescent eggs. Next day 
she had the egg stains removed 
and, undeterred, continued on her 
course. Last week, returning home 
one evening from a meeting of 
Sunday School teachers, she arrived 
just as a thunderstorm burst. She 
lit a light and sat down to sew 
near a window. Above the roar 
of the thunder, there was_ the 
crack of a shot. Through the frac- 
tured window, a bullet sank into 
her heart. The assailant escaped. 

“She was a martyr to the cause 
of Prohibition,” declared Mrs. Ab- 
bie Anderson, who is Recording 
Secretary of the Iowa W. C. T. U. 

She was buried with full honors by 
the W. C. T. U. and the Ku Klux 
Klan, of which she was a member. 
Six masked Klansmen in regalia 
were her pallbearers. 


“Still Waters” 


Mr. Augustus Thomas is now in 
his 69th year and has on the stage 
his 63rd play. More than 40 years 
ago, when he was a younger fel- 
low, he was one of those smart 
looking little boys that run about 





on the floor of the Senate carry- 
ing notes to and from the ven- 
erable fathers of legislation. He 
has not forgotten political Wash- 
ington in the interval nor lost 
touch with it. 

So it happened that recently 
when he set out to write his 63rd 
play, he decided to hark back to 
his youthful scene and write a 
play about political life in Washing- 





© International 
PLAYWRIGHT THOMAS 


“Mutilate our Constitution if you 
must !”’ 


ton, the leading character of 
which is a Senator. Perhaps it 
was to realize a youthful ambi- 
tion that he himself decided to go 
back on the stage to play the 
part of the Senator. 

Last week the play Still Waters 
was “tried on the dog,” or rather 
on the human being, for the open- 
ing took place appropriately in 
Washington. 

What was the play? It was 
the story of a Senator who was 
personally wet, but had to vote 
dry to appease his constituents. 
There are not a few men of that 
type whose place of business is 
the Capitol of the U. S. 

All the scenes take place in the 
Senate Office Building. Clergy- 
men and bootleggers, prohibition 
agents and flappers all appear. 
There are drinking parties and 
lobbying parties. Dry “lobby” 
methods are exposed. The _ boot- 
leggers support the Dries to pre- 
serve their livelihood. 

Competent observers character- 
ized the picture as “somewhat ex- 
aggerated, but true.” 

Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, legisla- 
tive representative (lobbyist) and 
counsel for the Anti-Saloon League 
has on occasion debated prohibi- 
tion with Mr. Thomas on a ‘pub- 
lic platform. Last week he issued 





a critique of Mr. Thomas’ 68rd 
play: 

“Mr. Thomas is out of step with 
the American public. The man who 
once saw American life and _ its 
foibles clearly has become blinded 
by passion to the majority mind 
of the nation. He is turning the 
stage into a wet pulpit from which 
to slander lawmakers, officials and 
his fellow citizens. 

“Mr. Thomas has a right to his 
opinions. I have met him in joint 
debate and replied to the false 
propaganda which fills his new 
play. His mistaken sincerity is 
unquestioned. But Mr. Thomas 
looks on America today with jaun- 
diced eyes. He has forgotten the 
elemental themes of love, ambi- 
tion and sorrow which make the 
world laugh and weep, and turned 
soap box orator for the outlawed 
brewer and distiller. It’s a_ pity. 
The reputation of Playwright 
Thomas and that part of the 
American theater involved in prop- 
aganda which encourages lawless- 
ness will both suffer.” 


The high spots of the play in- 
clude: An opening scene in which 
Senator Cassius Clayborn and his 
bootlegger are disclosed drinking 
gin behind the locked door of his 
office. The Senator is up for re- 
election. The Reverend Dr. Kew- 
back, an ardent dry, comes to his 
office’ and threatens to ruin his 
chances by publishing a story about 
a trip which his daughter made to 
Atlantic City with her fiance, an at- 
tache of the British Legation, unless 
the Senator will vote a large ap- 
propriation for Prohibition enforce- 
ment. They also argue over Pro- 
hibition. The Senator thrusts the 
Prohibition Bible (in which “raisin 
cake” is mentioned instead of wine) 
under the preacher’s nose. 

“Imagine,” he cries, “an army 
of Israelites—30,000 Jews—coming 
home from smiting the Philistines, 
their faces smeared with blood, 
their shaggy beards caked with mud 
and their tongues hanging out for— 
raisin cake! Mutilate our Consti- 
tution if you must, but, my God, 
don’t falsify the Bible!” 

KEWBACK: “You _ scoffers, don’t 
know the soul destruction alcohol 
causes.” 


CLAYBORN: “Doctor, you don’t 
need to do any missionary work 
on me about the misery alcohol 
causes when abused. I saw the 
San Francisco fire. I read about 
the Chicago fire, but even so I do 
not want to banish fire from hearth- 
stones where normal people gather.” 

KEWBACK: “My poor friend, 
we’re living in a world of Probihi- 
tion. This building, these corridors 
—you can’t spit on the floor. That’s 
Prohibition.” 

CLAYBORN: “That’s a_ sanitary 
regulation, but you and _ your 
friends say I can’t spit in the At- 
lantic Ocean.” 

Mrs. Kewback, a reformed drunk- 
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ard, comes to the Senator’s office. 
While he is telephoning she drinks 
his gin ricky, mistaking it for 
water. Her appetite again over- 
comes her. Before he has finished 
talking, she drinks half a pint of 
straight gin. She waxes maudlin. 
Her husband comes and Clayborn 
hides her. She learns that Kew- 
back has made their son a Prohibi- 
tion agent, and that in line of duty 
he too has become a drunkard. Fin- 
ally the Senator learns that his own 
bootlegger has turned against him 
and is carrying $100,000 bribe 
money to his opponents in the 
nominating convention. A Prohibi- 
tion agent, under the Senator’s 
direction, arrests the bootlegger 
with the boodle and brings him to 
the Senator’s office. The Senator 
demands: “Why did you do it?” 
The bootlegger answers that the 
Senator wishes to repeal Prohibition 
and take away his living: “Why, I 
don’t know a millionaire bootlegger 
today who six years ago wasn’t a 
poor boy. You would abolish Prohi- 
bition and put us out of business. 
My God, Cassius, it ain’t constitu- 
tional! That would mean confis- 
cation.” 

The bootlegger asks why the Sen- 
ator is so dry on the stump and so 
wet in his office. Clayborn an- 
swers: “Only a political dry can 
get the camp meeting vote in my 
state. Just give me one more 
term, though, and I will vote as I 
damn. please.’’* 

Finally the Senator’s opponents 
overreach themselves. His daugh- 
ter’s name is cleared and every- 
thing ends happily. 


IMMIGRATION 
Ebb Tide 


The tide of immigration has 
flowed erratically upon the shores 
of the U. S. In the first decade 
and a half of this century, it 
swelled and swelled. Then came 
the War and it suddenly dropped 
to nothing. Then came peace and 
it rose to the flood only to be 
checked by the restrictive immi- 
gration law of 1921 and still more 
_ by the more limiting act of 
1924, 


Last week the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. made public 
statistics on immigration for the 
fiscal year ended last June—statis- 
tices which would seem to show, not 
only that the tide has been checked, 
but that it is diminishing in force. 

Some of the facts set forth: 

That many nations fell short of 
their quotas in 1924-1925, including 
Czecho-Slovakia, 17%; Germany, 


*Said Mr. Thomas of this speech: “A 
United States Senator told me that right 
here in Washington, and I put it in the 
Play just as he said it.” 
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11%; Great Britain, 12%%; Irish 
Free State, 5%; Sweden, 6%; Italy, 
10% (this although Italy’s quota 
was only 3,845 last year and 42,057 
the year before). 


Sixteen countries received more 
returning emigrants from the U. S. 
than they sent as immigrants to 
this country, They include Italy, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Lithuania, Yougslavia, Spain, 
Portugal, China, Japan. 

In the case of Italy, only 6,203 
Italians arrived in the U. S., where- 
as 27,151 returned to Mussoliniland. 

The total number of immigrant 
arrivals was 294,314, from which 
are to be subtracted 92,728 de- 
partures, leaving a net immigration 
of 201,586 for 1924-25. (The net 
immigration for 1923-24 was 630,- 
107.) 

Of the 294,314 immigrant arri- 
vals, 130,193 were from Canada* 
and Mexico, which have no quota 
restrictions. 


The full list of countries to 
which more emigrants returned 
than ones went forth is as fol- 
lows: 

Immigrants Aliens Net Emi- 

Arrived Departed gration 
Bulgaria 208 68 
Greece b 6,574 5,748 
Hungary .. 875 259 
Italy « 6,20% 27,151 20,948 
Lithuania 511 39 
Portugal 3,600 2,981 
Rumania : 1,433 270 
Spain ..... f 8,982 3,707 
Yugoslavi 2,464 1,740 
China — 3,412 1,475 
Japan .... . b 1,212 489 
Australia .. - b 344 71 
India b 128 60 
New Zealand é 159 16 
Cuba Ai 1,959 529 
Other W. Indies... 2,016 1,400 


COAL 
Anthracite 


The strike of the miners in the 
anthracite coal fields in Pennsyl- 
vania, called because the wage con- 
tract with the Union had expired 
on Aug. 31 and no new contract 
could be agreed upon, continued 
another week without any progress 
and practically without any effort 
made to end it. 


There were a few incidents: 


1) The miners received their 
pay for their work during the last 
two weeks in August—the only pay 
they will receive until after mining 
is resumed. The total pay distrib- 
uted to the 157,400 men was $15,- 
600,000—the largest amount ever 
disbursed as wages by the industry 
in one payment, showing how pro- 
duction was speeded in the final 
fortnight, as the men desired to 


*On the other hand, statisticians of the 
Canadian Department of Immigration last 
week announced that 5,307 emigrants from 
the U. S. entered Canada during the first 
three months (April 1 to June 30) of the 
present fiscal year. 


have extra cash for the coming lean 
weeks. On every pay check the 
operators had printed: 

We are sorry that the calling of this 
unnecessary strike means that most of the 
employes receiving this due bill will not 


be sure of receiving another when the next 
Pay day comes around. 


Every day this strike goes on, more than 
$1,700,000 in wages will be lost to the 
mine workers. 


The coal we should be producing is being 
replaced by substitutes, mostly bituminous 
coal from non-union mines. Must our in- 
dustry always be the “goat” of soft coal 
troubles ? 


There was no need for a suspension. 
There was no good reason why there should 
be a strike while effort was being made 
to negotiate a new agreement. 


_ Say what you please, impartial arbitra- 
tion is the fairest way to settle disputes. 
Our differences will in the end be arbi- 
trated in one way or another. Why not 
now before there is more loss in wages and 


the market for anthracite goes to other 
fuels? 


2) It was reported that many 
miners were being employed by 
Pennsylvania farmers to get in 
their crops, digging their potatoes, 
ete. mag + a miners took their 
pay in kind, stocking up with vege- 
tables for the windee, ™ 


8) At Boston, a meeting of the 
New _England Emergency Fuel 
Committee was held. Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts and Gov- 
ernor Winant of New Hampshire 
were present, and the other New 
England Governors sent representa- 
tives. John Hays Hammond, 
who was Chairman of the late 
U. S. Coal Commission (1920-23) 
which drafted a survey of the in- 
dustry and made recommendations 
for preventing strikes,* was elected 
Chairman of the New England 
Committee. Plans were laid for 
educating the New England public 
to the use of bituminous coal. 
Said Mr. Hammond: 


“It is most important to have 
people understand that the use of 
bituminous coal is not advocated 
merely because an emergency ex- 
ists. I see nothing but high prices 
in the future in the anthracite 
fields. The use of bituminous is 
important not only for the moment 
but for the future. This the pub- 
lic should understand and appreci- 
ate. When this realization reaches 
the anthracite district, the operat- 
ors and miners will get together. 
If not, they will commit industrial 
suicide—a thing which they have 
almost done now.” 


4) Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania invited Major Inglis, lead- 
er of the operators, and John L. 
Lewis, leader of the miners, to con- 
fer with him separately. He denied 


*Among the chief recommendations of 
the Commission were: 1) that a permanent 
fact-finding body be set up to give con- 
tinuous publicity to the condition of the 
industry so that an_ intelligent public 
opinion may be brought to bear against 
any party causing a strike without justi- 
fication; 2) That the President be em- 
powered to take over the coal mines in 
an emergency, 








that he attempted to effect a set- 
lement in his conferences with 
them. Said he: “It is not only 
right but necessary that the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania should keep 
himself informed;” and also: “Be- 
cause of the number of States af- 
fected the anthracite coal strike is 
a national question, and I respect 
the right of the President of the 
United States to speak the first 
word.” 


RAILWAYS 


Hearings 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is just at present consider- 
ing some very grave questions. 
There is no instant prospect of its 
deciding these questions, but never- 
theless the impending events breed 
excitement in transportation circles. 

For instance there is the question 
of granting a 5% increase in 
freight rates to the western rail- 
roads. At Chicago, where the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel rears its creamy 
buttresses above Lake Michigan, 
Clyde B. Aitchison, Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, last week opened hearings on 
this question. Before him came 
Fred W. Sargent, President of the 
Chicago and Northwestern, L. E. 
Wettling, Manager of the Statisti- 
cal Bureau of the western rail- 
ways, Charles Donnelly, President 
of the Northern Pacific, and many 
another. They came to present the 
railways’ side of the case and were 
questioned by Mr. Aijtchison, by 
shippers and others opposed to the 
rate increase. The argument of the 
railroad men was typified by a 
comparison made by Mr. Sargent of 
1913 and 1924: 

Maintenance of way expense increased 
96%. 

Maintenance of equipment 
165%. 

Transportation expense increased 90%. 

Total operating expense increased 107%. 

Payroll increased 119%. 

Average earnings per year per employe 
increased 115%. 

Rate per hour paid employe increased 
139%. 

Taxes increased 180%. 

Net railway operating income decreased 
28%. 

Dividend payment and surplus decreased 
47%. 

Net railway operating income decreased 
from 5.98 to 3.39%. 

Passenger traffic decreased 2%. 

On the other hand investment in road 


and equipment increased from $354,486,370 
to $494,529,203, a jump of 40%. 


One day there appeared on the 
platform a large expansive gentle- 
man. He moved about chatting 
with officials. He smiled blandly. 


increased 


To reporters’ questions he replied 
that he would not commit himself 
to any of the views expressed by 
anyone present. He was, in fact, 
Senator Jim Watson of Indiana, 
Chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 
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Jim WATSON 
He would not commit himself 


Another instance was the reop- 
ening last week of hearings on 
the proposed Nickel Plate merger, 
after a recess of only a month. It 
had been hoped that a_ speedy 
conclusion might be reached, and 
a compromise made between the 
Van Sweringens and the minority 
stockholders of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio. Instead the minority stock- 
holders promptly renewed their op- 
position with the new hearing. The 
most optimistic estimate now made 
for the final decision for or against 
the merger is that the Commission 
will make up its mind by Jan. 1. 


NEGROES 


Henry Johnson 


Death stalked through the streets 
of Washington at midnight. Stop- 
ping before a house on S Street, he 
entered. He approached a bedside 
in an upper room around which 
a woman and her two young sons 
were gathered, attending’ their 
husband, their father. Just 30 
minutes afterward death claimed his 
due—probably the foremost poli- 
tician the Negro race has produced 
in the U. S. 


In reconstruction days, in 1870, 
a son was ‘born to two ex-slaves 
living in Augusta. There must have 
been considerable white blood in 
him, for even in infancy he was 
no darker than the knave of 
spades. It so happened that his 
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surname coincided with the name 
of the reconstruction President, 
His father thought that he ought 
to be given the name of the great 
Emancipator as_ well, and _ his 
mother insisted that he have a 
good honest name like Henry. So 
he was christened Henry Lincoln 
Johnson. 

Henry grew and acquired ideas, 
He decided he would have more 
of an education than could be ob- 
tained in the little battered Negro 
schoolhouse. At 18 he took an 
A. B. from the University of At- 
lanta. Four years later he took 
an LL. B. from the University of 
Michigan. 

But his education was not fin- 
ished; it went right on in politics, 
Four years later he was delegate-at- 
large from Georgia to the Republi- 
can National Convention that first 
nominated McKinley. Every four 
years since then he held the same 
post, although in 1920, and again a 
year ago, unsuccessful attempts 
were made to unseat him. He 
gradually became dominant in Re- 
publican politics in Georgia, where 
he essayed the dual role of lawyer 
and dispenser of patronage. All 
attempts to unseat him were fruit- 
less. He was a very able, rough 
and terrible debater. Besides, he 
had the gift of eloquence as only 
a Negro can have it. 

In 1912 President Taft made him 
Recorder of Deeds of the District 
of Columbia. He filled the post 
with ability until 1916. In 1920 he 
became Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Georgia, a post he 
held until his death. President 
Harding again nominated him for 
Recorder of Deeds, but the Senate 
refused to accept him. 


About that time a number of 
Republicans attempted to cust him 
from his political power in Georgia 
in order to set up a Lily White Re- 
publican organization there. They 
failed. They made trouble for him 
and split the state organization 
into fragments. But Mr. Johnson 
stayed on top. 

Two years ago he had an at- 
tack of apoplexy. He _ recovered 
and went on. Last week another 
stroke came upon him. He strug- 
gled, but he died—only 55—of 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


WOMEN 
Dame 


She has just celebrated her 94th 
birthday. It is not Governess 
Ferguson. Yet she is the first 
woman whose portrait was ever 
hung in the Texas Senate Cham- 
ber. How she came to get there 
is a long story. 

She, Rebbecca Jane Gilleland, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1831. 
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Hardly out of swaddling clothes 
she was carried to Texas with the 
rest of her family so that her 
father could join the fight to free 
Texas from Mexico. He did, and 
after it was over he and his wife 
were murdered by Indians, and Re- 
becca Jane, eight years old, and 
her young brother were carried 
away by the savages. Finally they 
knocked her on the head and ran 
him through the body and left them 
to die. But rescuers came. 


At 13 she was sent to college— 
the Rutersville Female College—the 
only one in the State. She stayed 
there two years and left, aged 15, 
to marry the Rev. Orcenith Fisher, 
a Methodist minister. She served 
long and well as a minister’s wife 
and bore six children. She went 
with her husband to the Pacific 
Coast for 15 years, where he 
founded the Methodist Church in 
Oregon. In 1872 they were called 
back to Texas. Her husband died 
many years ago. All but one of 
her children are dead, but she has 
five grandchildren and as many 
great grandchildren. 


She founded the Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas and has been 
13 times its President. Her hear- 
ing and sight are impaired, and 
she is still a Grande Dame, full of 
poise, interest, force. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Mitchell 


A stir was made and the seeth- 
ing has not yet subsided. The 
stirrer was Colonel William Mit- 
chell who two weeks ago denounced 
the “incompretency, criminal negli- 
gence and almost treasonable ad- 
ministration of the national de- 
fense,” by high officers of the Army 
and the Navy (TIME, Sept. 14); 
and pointed his remarks by refer- 
ences to the Shenandoah disaster, 
the attempted flight to Hawaii, the 
MacMillan expedition, etc. 


Of course many factions and 
many feelings were stirred up. 
High officials of the Army and 
Navy were angered by his language 
toward them. Some congressmen 
were aroused to a feeling that 
something must be done to revamp 
our national defense. The public 
and the politicians all viewed with 
alarm one aspect or another of 
the Mitchell statement. 


It was undoubtedly only a matter 
of time until some action would be 
taken in Goverment circles. Last 
week the action began: 


1) The War Department un- 
dertook an investigation of Colonel 
Mitchell’s statement with a view to 
court-martialing him. His immedi- 
ate superior General Hinds, Com- 
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mandant of the Eighth Corps area, 
including Texas where Colonel Mit- 
chell is stationed, had the Colonel 
certify that the statement was au- 
thentic and then sent it off to 
Washington where the Adjutant 
General will decide on what grounds 
Colonel Mitchell will be tried, if at 
all.* The court-martial will neces- 
sarily ignore the Colonel’s charges 
against the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and confine itself simply to 
the question of whether he was 
guilty of any infraction of Army 
rules in issuing them. If he should 
be found guilty and ordered dis- 
missed from the Army the President 
would have finally to pass on the 
sentence. 


2) Acting Secretary of War 
Dwight F. Davis was in favor of 
another separate investigation into 
Colonel Mitchell’s charges against 
the War and Navy Departments, 
holding that those departments had 
no right to investigate themselves. 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur was 
inclined to feel that such an investi- 
gation was unnecessary, but after a 
conference with Mr. Davis and Sec- 
retary Hoover, he joined Mr. Davis 
in recommending such an _ investi- 
gation by outsiders. President 
Coolidge promptly acted on the sug- 
gestion. He named a board of 
nine: Major General James G. 
Harbord, retired, President of the 
Radio Corporation of America; Ad- 
miral Frank F. Fletcher, retired; 
Dwight W. Morrow, partner in J. 
P. Morgan & Co.; Howard E. Cof- 
fin, consulting engineer, aeronau- 
tics expert; Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham of Connecticut, formerly in 
the Air Service, now a member of 
the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee; Representative Carl Vin- 
son of Georgia, of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee; Representative 
James S. Parker of N. Y., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce; Judge Arthur 
C. Denison of Michigan, of the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals; 
William F. Durand of Los Angeles, 
President of the Institute of Me- 
chanical Engineering and member 
of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. The Presi- 
dent asked these men to meet him 
in Washington to study and advise 





*The Articles of War under’ which 
Colonel Mitchel may be tried include: 

The 68rd: “Any person subject to mili- 
tary law who. behaves himself with dis- 
respect toward his superior officer shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct.” 

The 95th: ‘Any officer or cadet who is 
convicted of conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman shall be dismissed from 
the service.” 

The 96th: “Though not mentioned in 
these articles, all disorders and neglects to 
the prejudice of good order and discipline, 
all conducts of a nature to bring discredit 
upon the military service and all crimes 
or offenses not capital, of which persons 
subject to military law may be guilty, 
shall be taken cognizance of by a general, 
or special or summary court-martial, ac- 
cording to the nature and degree of the 
offense and punished at the discretion of 
the court.” 


ve) 





on the development and use of air- 
craft. 


It is not impossible that in ad- 
dition to these two inquiries there 
may be a Congressional inquiry— 
Senator King of Utah is urging 
it, and other Congressmen have ex- 
pressed their agreement. 


Unbashed by the stir he had 
caused in Washington, Colonel Mit- 
chell invited other airman stationed 
with him in Texas to spend the 
week-end on a wolf hunt south of 
San Antonio—a region where the 


wolves have been annoying cattle- 
men, 


CRIME 
Ting Tong Bang 


Authorities throughout the coun- 
try tried hard last week to end 
the animosity of the two great 
Tongs—the On Leong and the Hip 
Sing—which broke out two weeks 
ago (TIME, Sept. 7). In Manhattan, 
the District Attorney (one Banton) 
managed to bring together high of- 
ficials of the Tongs. 


First a fine assemblage of Chi- 
nese notables, all urging peace, met 
in the District Attorney’s office. 
There was Ziang Ling Chang, the 
Chinese Consul, Lee Kee, President 
of the Chinese Benevolent Associa- 
tion, Leong du Ching, Chairman of 
the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 
Chu Man Sing, Secretary of the 
Four Brothers’ Association, Pro- 
fessor Guy Main of Columbia, Ong 
Gong Yee, potentate of Chinese 
Freemasons, Lou You, head of the 
Chinese Citizens’ Alliance. A most 
august assemblage—all urging peace 
in the good name of their country 
and their race. 


Then came the negotiators—Hen- 
ry Moy, International Secretary of 
On Leong, surrounded by a group 
of followers, all of them surrounded 
by a protective cordon of detectives. 
Henry Moy protested in advance 
that although five members of his 
Tong had beer slain in a few days, 
no reprisals had been taken or 
would be taken: “We shall not do 
so, unless driven to it in self-de- 
fence. Our society is anxious to 
obey the law. Hip Sings are law- 
breakers and cannot be depended 
on to follow out any instructions 
given by the authorities toward the 
suppression of disorder.” 


Shortly Wong Get, International 
Secretary of Hip Sing, arrived. De- 
tectives ringed him ’round to pre- 
serve him from violence. He pre- 
served a suave silence. 


Then the District Attorney talked 
turkey: The electric chair for 








murderers, deportation for gun- 
toters, direct responsibility to be 
placed on the leaders of the Tongs 
for any killings. The gathered po- 
tentates expressed themselves. Ziang 
Ling Chang advised moderation. 
Chu Man Sing asked peace. Ong 
Gong Yee spoke in conciliatory ac- 
cents. 

So Messrs. Henry Moy and Wong 
Get agreed to meet privately for a 
discussion of the District Attorney’s 
agenda. The meeting took place 
that afternoon. A temporary truce 
was patched up. 


The next afternoon police raided 
a barber shop in Manhattan’s 
Chinatown. They rushed up the 
stairs and heard feet pattering on 
the roof. They opened the hatch 
and saw no one. They went out 
on the roof to search and a fusil- 
lade of shots fell about them from 
a roof across the streets. Forty 
shots were fired but no one was 
hurt. In a safe below they found 
ten new automatics, 1,000 rounds 
of ammunition and six steel vests. 
Henry Moy, his brother Frank and 
other prominent On Leongs stood 
across the street watching the pro- 
ceedings. 

That night Que Yee, a Hip Sing, 
‘was met by three pellets of steel 
as he walked upstairs in his house. 
He rolled to the bottom and died. 
Wong Hong, a young Hip Sing 
gunman, was entering his lodging 
house. A hatchet came down on 
his head from behind and his 
brains were crushed. They found 
a revolver lashed inside his vest. 


In Chicago Joe Mong, an On 
Leong, was found beaten unconsci- 
ous in a gutter. 

At New Kensington, Pa., a cus- 
tomer walked into a laundry one 
morning and found Charley Lee, 
a Hip Sing, lying on the floor with 
a bullet in his head and a bullet 
in his chest. His partner in_busi- 
ness, George Wong, an On Leong 
‘was missing. In Manhattan the 
police began to get busy. They 
revoked all pistol permits for Chi- 
nese, taking guns even from high 
Tong officials who had been given 
them for protection. Even the 
suave Wong Get had to surrender 
his gun; also Boston Charley, a 
smiling Chinaman of great popu- 
larity in the On Leongs. 


One Chin Bing, a man who had 
been expelled in turn from the On 
Leong and then from the Hip 
Sing Tong, was arrested, suspected 
of the murder of Que Yee. For 
four hours the police questioned 
him. For four hours he answered 
“Me don’t know.” Their patience 
exhausted, the police arraigned him 
for murder. 


They also arrested Lee Gee Min, 
International President, the voluable 
Mr. Henry Moy, International Sec- 
retary, and Lee Du, local secretary 
of On Leong—carrying out the 
threat to hold officers of the Tongs 
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JOHN DAVISON ROCKEFELLER 
“Full of work and full of play’ 


(See column 8) 


responsible. But a judge released 
the latter three because there was 
no evidence against them. 

Meantime a grand jury indicted 
one Wong Fook, a Hop Sing, for 
the murder of Gong Mar Quong, 
since three Occidentals could be 
found as witnesses. 

To make the pressure of the law 
felt, a combination raid of the New 
York City squad, Federal narcotic 
agents and immigration officials 
swept down upon Manhattan’s Chi- 
natown and seized 200 Chinamen. 
Those wanted by the police were 
placed in jail. The others were ex- 
amined as to their right to be in 
the U. S. For want of evidence of 
lawful entry or U. S. birth, 42 were 
shipped to Ellis Island for deporta- 
tion. 

The same night in Boston, Chin 
Gow Woon, a Hip Sing, was shot as 
he stepped from his doorway. 


In Cleveland, Wong Bowe, Hip 
Sing organizer, appealed to police 
for protection, saying On Leongs 
had set a price of $10,000 on his 
head and were despatching gun- 
men from Chicago and New York 
to earn the money. 


In Sing Sing, in the death house, 
Mock Hirk, a Hip Sing, waited exe- 
cution for the murder of an On Le- 
ong laundryman. At the opposite 
end of the row of death cells, Lu 
Chow, an On Leong, waited exe- 
cution for the murder of a Hip 
Sing restaurateur. 


More men will die before the 
White Rooster is killed (Chinese 
ceremony of peacemaking). 
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NOTES 


Summary 


Last week John D. Rockefeller, 
86, was invited to a meeting of the 
Early Settlers’ Association of the 
Western Reserve (Cleveland). Un- 
able to attend, he wrote a poem, 
mailed it. The poem: 


I was early taught to work as well 
as play; 


My life has been one long, happy 
holiday ; 


Full of work and full of play— 

I dropped the worry on the way— 

And God was good to me every day. 
(signed) John D. Rockefeller. 


Hoosier Salad 


Memoirs are usually about as in- 
teresting as their authors. So much 
is to be expected of the Memoirs of 
the late and quizzical Thomas R. 
Marshall, erstwhile Vice President 
of the U. S. He wrote his memoirs, 
just before his death. He wanted 
them called A Hoosier Salad*. Last 
week preliminary publication of 
them began in the press—The New 
York Times. 


The first installments dealt main- 
ly with his early days. The vein 
was light but not without its grim- 
mer turns, as when he told about 
his father, a country doctor: 


“T well remember, as a boy, look- 
ing through a microscope into the 
abdomen of a dead man and see- 
ing all sorts of squirming worms. 
My father wrote to inquire whether 
anybody knew what it was. It was 
stated that the man had eaten 
raw pork a few days before his 
death.” 


But the lighter side was also 
evident: 


“In the Capitol there is an or- 
ganization known as Guides. Fora 
slight compensation they lead visit- 
ors around the building and ex- 
plain it to them. The Vice Presi- 
dent’s Chamber is adjacent to the 
Senate Chamber and so small that 
it is necessary to keep the door 
open in order to obtain the neces- 
sary cubic feet of air to survive. 
When he is in the room these 
guides point him out as though he 
were a curiosity. I stood this as 
long as I could and then went to 
the door one day and said: ‘If 
you look upon me as a wild animal, 
be kind to throw peanuts at me; 
but if you are really desirous of 
seeing me, come in and_ shake 
hands.’ ” 





*He wrote “To make a perfect salad there 
should be a spendthrift for oil, a miuser 
for vinegar, a wise man for salt, and 4 
madcap to stir it up.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








THE LEAGUE 
Assembly 


Two Assemblies. Last week the 
world of diplomacy grew crosseyed 
with looking simultaneously towards 
Geneva and Aix-les-Bains. It was 
all due to the Protocol.* At Geneva 
the French were trying to revamp 
the Protocol before the League. 
At Aix, where Premier Baldwin 
is vacationing, France and England 
were prepairing to call in Germany 
to draw up a Security Pact,7 
which would largely take the place 
of the League Protocol. The 
World stood by and wondered, as 
statesmen-accoucheurs labored to 
bring forth a robust infant, Status 
Quo, in two places at once. 

At Geneva the League opened 
with a fanfare and a crush which 
it has never equaled. For the first 
time there was standing room only 
and not enough of that in the 
Press Box. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 


was showered with bouquets. The 
Maharajah of Patralia (India) 
wore a blue turban, pink ear-rings, 


gold bracelets, frock coat. Senator 
Raoul Dandurand{ of Canada was 
elected President of the present 





*During the past two years persevering 
efforts have been made to devise some scheme 
which would bring an adequate force to 
bear upon maintaining peace and _ the 
status quo in Europe, since it had come to 
be felt that the League, lacking U. S. 
asistance, had not this power. Numerous 
plans were presented before the League. 
One of these, “The American Plan” or 
“Draft Treaty of Disarmament”, in which 
General Tasker H. Bliss, Prof. Shotwell 
of Columbia and numerous Americans had 
a leading part (Time, May 12, 1924) was 
taken under advisement by the League and 
development into “The Protocol” (TIME, 
Oct. 138, 1924; March 16 and 23, 1925) which 
had for its keynotes: ‘Maintenance of 
the status quo by compulsory arbitration, 
affecting both members and non-members 
of the League.” France and 47 other na- 
tions signed this Protocol. Britannia real- 
izing that if it was put into effect her 
friend Uncle Sam, a non-member of the 
League, might resent being, ‘compulsorily 
arbitrated’’ and make trouble refused to sign 
and knocked the matter on the head. 


TWith the fall of the Protocol statemen 
abandoned the League as a valid champion 
of the status quo and returned toward the 
old system of security compacts or treaties. 
Germany cried aloud that she needed to be 
Protected, and offered: a) To _ forget 
Alsace, b) To guarantee the French and 
Possibly the Folish Czecho-Slovakia frontiers 
(Time, Aug. 13) in return for guarantees 
as to her own safety from Britain and 
France. Since then the exchange of 
“notes” and “conversations” has been end- 
less. Britain has shown an_ inclination 
toward the business and has talked about 
having Germany enter the League. Now 
ii seems that an extra-League Security 
Pact is to be drawn up. 

tA former member of the British Privy 
Council, a noted attorney. Born at Mon- 
treal, 1861; atended Montreal College and 
McGill University. He has been a lawyer 
Since 1883: a Senator since 1898; and 
speaker of The Dominion Senate from 1905 
to 1909. France and Belgium decorated him 
during the War. 
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RAOUL DANDURAND 
He heads the League 


League Assembly (the 6th) on the 
first ballot and took up his duties; 
to the satisfaction of the Common- 
wealth because he is Canadian, to 
the delight of France because he 
is of French-Canadian descent. 
Said he: “It is not to myself but 
to my country that this great honor 
was paid.” 

Three Speeches. During the 
week, the most notable assembly 
speeches all bore upon the protocal: 
1) Premier Paul Painleve of France 
asserted that his country had in no 
way abandoned the Protocol, ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see it 
revived, and added, “no project for 
the maintenance of Peace will be 
effective unless it have root in the 
League.” 2) Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain then again torpedoed the Pro- 
tocol, in the name of Britain, de- 
claring that it would act merely 
to punish and not to prevent “in- 
ternational crime” (i.e., War). He 
implied that Britain had a distrust 
for “elaborate schemes” and pre- 
ferred an extra-League Security 
Treaty, for the present. 3) He 
was answered by M. Paul Boncour, 
for France, on whom the dead 
Viviani’s mantle as an orator has 
descended, in a pro-League speech 
of wonderful eloquence but neg- 
legible moment. 

General Business. 1) Mosul: the 
Turks, ever more than a match 
for European statesmen, muddled 
the whole matter (TIMzE, Sept. 14 
and ante) by refusing to accept 
the League’s adjudication of the 
Mosul border, and demanding that 





a plebiscite be taken, and the whole 
matter re-opened. 2) China: Chao 
Hsin-Chu, Chinese Charge d’Affaires 
at London, begged the League to 
deliver his country from “the yoke 
of extra-territoriality.” 3) Autria: 
a protest was entered against the 
Austrian budget, as set by the 
League, it being claimed that State 
employes would be paid less than 
starvation wages under the present 
arrangement. 


At Aix-les-Bains, famed* spa 
since Roman times, Mrs. Stanley 
Baldwin, wife of the _ British 
Premier, had (according to des- 
patches) set her teapot hospitably 
a-boiling and taken up a book of 
cross-word puzzles. Came M. Pain- 
leve and M. Briand. The unnatural 
beverage burned their lips, and 
the foreign cross-words drove them 
to distraction. Relieved, they 
turned to lesser matters. M. Bri- 
and with an attentive ear cocked to- 
ward Premier Baldwin, Foreign 
Minister Vandervelde of Belgium, 
Signore Scialoia representing Mus- 
solini, and not oblivious of Foreign 
Ministers Benes of Czecho-Slovakia 
and Skezynski of Poland, drafted 
an invitation in the name of the 
Allied Powers to Foreign Minister 
Stresemann of Germany. 


The invitation sent to Germany 
was in the form of an Allied Note 
inviting the Reich to participate in 
security negotiations at a time and 
place unstated, probably in Octo- 
ber) with a view to arriving at 
guarantees for the Rhine frontier. 
The note was so worded, however, 
that in accepting it Germany will 
be practically forced to enter into 
guarantees concerning the Czecho- 
Slovakian and Polish frontiers in 
which France is highly interested. 


The Significance. Of course what 
is aimed at is a British-French- 
Italian-Belgian-Polish-Czecho- Slova- 
kian-German treaty to preserve the 
status quo. And even Mrfi Cham- 
berlain has guardedly admitted 
that with so many nations involved 
the whole matter, “together with 
other reginal agreements dealing 
with special relations,” may eventu- 
ally be welded “into one League 
system.” 

German Reaction. If foreign 
Minister Stresexnrann accepts M. 
Briand’s invitatien (and he can 
scarcely refuse), he will find him- 
self in a deal of German hot water. 
All of the German political camps 
want the Rhine frontier and the 
Polish - Czecho-Slovakian frontier 
questions settled at different con- 
ferences; in the hope that one can 
be played off against the other to 
the Reich’s advantage. The Right 
(conservative) Party considers the 
Allied note to be a command and 
an affront to Germany, has called 
upon Minister Stresemann to refuse 
flatly to negotiate. 





*The medicinal springs at Aix are famed 
for their efficiency ‘*: curing eczema, 
rheumatism, catarrh, gout, and scrofula. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


At Scarborough 


Last week in Scarborough met 
delegates from nearly every land, 
at the International Trade Unionist 
Congress. The embers of British 
communism were well stirred. 


Reds Down. Labor’ extremists 
found a competent mouthpiece in 
A. J. Cooke, communist, Secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation. The 
policies of conservative laborites 
were largely expressed from the 
lips of J. H. Thomas, Colonial Sec- 
retary in the MacDonald Labor 
Cabinet. 

At the opening of the Congress, 
Mr. Cooke advocated that the Trade 
Unionists invest their General 
Council with power to call a strike 
of 5,000,000 British Unionists at 
the drop of a battered derby. “Be 
realists! ... It’s only power that 
counts, and if we show our power 
we'll avoid strikes!” 

Up spoke J. H. Thomas: “No 
one in this Conference— not even 
Mr. Cook—has his members behind 
him in advocating such a resolu- 
tion . . . It would be fatal if power 
were given to the General Council 
by people who have no right to 
give it.” 

“Speak for yourself, Thomas!” 
jangled Mr. Cook. Amid pandemo- 
neum his measure was defeated. 

Reds Up. Stung by the failure 
of their chief, the extremists rallied 
to the support of another measure, 
introduced as follows by Extremist 
Harry Pollitt: “We must have shop 
committees... We will prevent 
workers from being fired as soon 
as they suggest anything for the 
. betterment of labor... We want 
it understood that Bolshevism is 
our object.” 


A conservative, one J. Sexton, 
M. P., remarked some what redund- 
antly: “This is a thinly veiled 
attempt to pledge this conference to 
Communism.” The Congress, how- 
ever, cavorted after its spree of 
conservation; adopted the “shop 
committee” measure. 

Ramsay Present. Former Labor 
Fremier Ramsay MacDonald (who 
is not a Trade Unionist) was pres- 
ent at the conference as a “guest.” 
Long and loud were the cheers. 

Hero Waiter. At a Scarborough 
hotel was found a waiter who would 
not wait upon bona fide Russian 
Communists, of whom there were 
a few at the Congress. For so re- 
fusing he was hailed by conserva- 
tives as a hero, received 60 letters 
of congratulation containing nu- 
merous cash enclosures. 

Tomski. One of those for whom 
the waiter would not function was 
Comrade Tomski, loquacious Rus- 
sian, who expressed gratitude to 
Britain for allowing him to stay “a 
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A. J. COOKE 
“Speak for yourself, Thomas!” 


whole 14 days in England.” Mr. 
Tomski spoke for three hours in 
his native tongue. A translator in- 
formed the audience that Mr. Tom- 
ski had said that the Soviet had 
“relieved bankers of the burden of 
banks, land owners of the burden 
of land, and factory owners of the 
burden of conducting factories.” In 
the middle of these proceedings the 
organist got the wrong cue and 
burst into The International. After 
Comrade Tomski had finished a mo- 
tion was proposed to substitute 
orations in Esperanto, which no- 
body could understand for any 
further speeches in Russian. 


Evans of the U. S. A. Delegate 
E, J. Evans, of the American Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, spoke of 
cooperative measures in the U. S. 
between labor and employees. He 
was received without enthusiasm. 
His hearers brightened when he de- 
scribed the U. S. Super-Electric- 
Power-Movement as on the point of 
becoming the world’s greatest mon- 
opoly. 


Anti Imperial. As the Congress 

drew to a close, it skidded again 
toward the Reds. <A motion of 
censure against the British Empire 
was introduced. Extremist Harry 
Pollitt again rose to his feet, “The 
Empire means Lord Curzon or 
Lord Reading riding elephants! . 
It means appalling conditions in 
India, where workers have to be 
coped with opium before they will 
go down the mines ... Every inch 
of the Empire is drenched with 
blood.” 


Cried J. H. Thomas in rebut- 
tal: “If anything can make this 
Congress ridiculous it will be for 
us to pass a resolution like this 
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with half the delegates already 
gone and three minutes left for 
speeches.” 


The three minutes were enough. 
The motion passed. 


Results of any real significance 
were two: 1) Britain, for a time 
at least, will not be at the mercy 
of a bloc of 5,000,000 laborers, 
which would make the K. K. K., 
the Italian Fascists or even the 
Russian Communist party look im- 
potent in comparison; 2) Labor 
party leadership, especially by Mac- 
Donald and Thomas, who have 
really dominated in the past, is at 
an end. 


Gawking Place 


Last week Thos. Cook & Son and 
other panders of rubberneckery 
rushed crowds of sightseers to a 
new gawking place. For the first 
time in 400 years the kitchens of 
Hampton Court Palace, whence 
came the viands of Cardinal Wolsey 
and florid Henry VIII, were thrown 
open to the public. Where the 
Master Cook, velvet-gowned, _ be- 
chained with gold, had once held 
powers of all but life and death 
over his scullions, thronged many a 
one who thought himself as good 
as many another, and _ probably 
considerably better. 


In Canada 


When a U. S. President enters 
the White House, Father Time 
knows where to find him for the 
next four years and generally hies 
himself to Paris, there to split 
seconds as the Premiers fall. In 
Canada matters of state are or- 
dered betwixt these extremes. The 
Parliament must be re-elected every 
five years, and may be dissolved 
and re-elected at any time upon the 
fiat of the Governor General. The 
Governor General, like King George, 
generally gives ear to the reigning 
Premier in such matters. And he 
in turn responds by custom to 
any very marked indications that 
the public is restive and anxious 
to elect a new Parliament which 
will mean more power or oblivion 
for the Premier. 


Of late Premier William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, leader of a Liberal 
Government which still has consti- 
tutionally a year or more’s lease 
on life, has begun to see ominous 
caligraphs upon the wall, written 
by the normally Liberal Provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
which have recently returned Con- 
servative local legislatures. The 
owners of the Toronto Globe, the 
most conspicuous Liberal paper 0 
the Dominion, have also recently 
abandoned Mr. King. And Lord 
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Byng, the Governor General, a 
fortnight ago (TIME, Sept. 14) ac- 
ceded to a request from Premier 
King that he dissolve the Dominion 
Parliament, and set Oct. 29 as the 
date for a general election. Indica- 
tions are that the Conservatives 
will be returned to power in a con- 
test to be fought out on these is- 
sues: 


Senate Reform. Canadian Sen- 
ators are at present appointed for 
life by the Governor General, on 
the recommendation of the Premier 
in power when a seat falls vacant. 
In the past there has been a ma- 
jority of Conservative Premiers, 
who the Liberals claim have stuffed 
the Senate with old-foggyism. They 
will ask the electorate for power 
to “end or mend” the Senate. Con- 
servatives will maintain that Sol- 
ons of the Senate’s present calibre 
would not stoop to campaign for 
their seats, would abandon the 
Senate to featherbrains, if not hon- 
ored as they deserve for life. 


Immigration. Liberals will prom- 
ise to try and work out a system 
like that just established between 
Britain and Australia, whereby 
British emigrants to Canada are to 
be financially assisted by the Home 
and Dominion Governments. Con- 
servatives will continue to call Mr. 
King “a jellyfish” for not having 
managed this already. 


Transportation. Liberals will 
wave sheets of figures landwards 
to prove that the partially govern- 
ment-owned railroads are solvent 
and should be let alone; seawards 
to prove that the North Atlantic 
Steamship combine’s rates are too 
high. Conservatives will wave oth- 
er figures to prove that the Govern- 
ment railways are worse than broke 
and should be turned over to pri- 
vate operators; will make only a 
few passes at the shipping ques- 
tion in the interest of large Con- 
servative shipowners. 


Tariff. To this issue Conserva- 
tives cling as burrs to a Canadian 
longhorn. Like New Englanders 
they see a menace in every nutmeg 
that enters free of duty. Liberals 
will count on the prosperity en- 
gendered by a recent bumper har- 
vest to offset discontent at their 
lowered tariff schedule. 


Personalities. Facing Premier 
Mackenzie King, who stands on 
“a ereditable record,” in which his 
supporters single out “a notable 
advance in Nationalism’* as _ the 
chief accomplishment, stands Con- 
servative Leader Arthur Meighen, 
a former Premier (1920-21). At 
Toronto university he and Macken- 
zie King were fellow students. But 
they were not intimates. The 


*They credit him with having unshackled 
Canada from British diplomatic dominance ; 
with having “almost severed bonds with 
Downing Street.” 
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ARTHUR MEIGHEN 


“Pale, intellectual, reserved” 


robust Liberal leader has a pow- 
erful outdoor personality; riding 
and the rougher aspects of country 
life are his recreations when not 
confined by circumstances to golf. 
Mr. Meighen, per contra, is de- 
scribed as “pale, intellectual, re- 
served,” as “definitely urban.” He 
is credited with being “as great a 
student of German Philosophy as 
Lord Haldane,” with being “a 
prodigious mathematician.” He 
speaks French with an exquisite 
lambent fluency. His family tree 
stands deep rooted in 18th Century 
England. Naturally he is persona 
grata at Buckingham-on-Thames 
and in other conservative and 
princely household. Almost para- 
doxically he is a great student of 
agricultural problems. When he 
speaks of Canada’s need for a high 
tariff he speaks with authority: 
“Not a single country in the world 
needs protection so vitally as this 
Dominion .... While 65 other 
countries have raised their tariffs, 
Canada, under Mr. King, has re- 
duced hers .... A sound, strong, 
definite protective policy is the only 
one under which we can live and 
prosper.” 


Slogans. Conservatives expect to 
score a Point off the Liberals, who 
have carried “nationalism” to the 
extreme of proposing a distinct Ca- 
nadian banner, by crying: “We’ll 
never let the old flag fall,* 
Liberals will potshot the ,rail- 
ship-Senate question with: “No 
monopoly by land or sea.” 


*i. e.—the Union Jack, Canada’s present 
flag. 
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FRANCE 


Strenuosity 


The daily routine of Finance 
Minister Joseph Caillaux, according 
to a recent report from Paris, is as 
follows: 

At 5 a. m. he arrives at the 
Ministry of Finance, before any- 
one else is there, accompanied by 
his beautiful sheepdog Ali. 

At 9 a. m. he receives his chief 
subordinates, each carrying a heavy 
brief case. Hastily he scans and 
annotates their documents. 

At 11 a. m. he goes for a 15 
minute walk in the Tuilleries gar- 
dens with Ali. 

At 1 p. m. he lunches. 

At 2 p. m. he is back at work, 
sometimes at his own desk, some- 
times in various offices of the 
Finance Ministry. 

At 6 p. m. he quits his desk. 

At 8 p. m. he dines. 

At 9 p. m. he turns out his bed- 
light. 

At 5 a. m. he arrives at the 
Ministery, accompanied by his beau- 
tiful sheepdog Ali. 

Why so strenuous? 
himself: 

“I am going to America next 
week to defend the interests of 
France. I shall do so in the same 
_— as I defended them at Lon- 

on.” 

Undoubtedly he had done well at 
London (TIME, Sept. 7). The Brit- 
ish had asked France to pay £20,- 
000,000 yearly for 62 years on her 
War debt. Caillaux had offered 
£10,00,000. The British came down 
to £16,000,000. Finally they of- 
fered to compromise on £12,500,- 
000, provided France would not pay 
any other creditor (meaning the 
U. S.) more proportionately. M. Cail- 
laux said “Yes, that will do” and 
went back to France with the Brit- 
ish offer. 

France has never formally ac- 
cepted the British proposal. 

It is understood that M. Cail- 
laux will offer equal terms to the 
U He may well be in training 
if he expects to induce the U 
experts to agree to a similar set- 
tlement. 


He explained 


In Morocco 


A breakfast sausage, short and 
plump and slightly curled, not to 
mention a bit blistered at the side 
from too much frying—that is how 
the Riff must look to the man in 
the moon when he swings over 
Morocco. And if he had listened 
carefully last week he might have 
heard the sizzling sound of frying. 

For last week saw plenty of 
fighting in Morocco. Along the 
northern concave side of the sau- 
sage which is Mediterranean Coast, 
the Spanish made a landing and bit 
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out a little piece of enemy terri- 
tory near Ajdir. The troops were 
embarked at Melilla to the east 
and cruised along the Riff coast 
for two days with convoying bat- 
tleships, both French and Spanish, 
shelling enemy works. After two 
feints, one morning the battleship 
Paris steamed into Alhucemas Bay 
and began to shell the Riff posi- 
tions at the main beach. For 
four hours the bombardment with 
12%-in. guns continued. The Riffs 
replied with their handful of 6-in. 
batteries, which of course did no 
serious damage to the heavily ar- 
mored Paris. Meanwhile the Span- 
ish troops, 16,000 strong, in steel 
“beetle boats,” the same type as 
those used by the British at Galli- 
poli, effected a landing on the nar- 
row beach below the high cliffs of 
the promontory at one side of the 
bay. The cliffs were scaled and 
taken with little loss, apparently, 
to either side, since there was very 
little fighting. No immediate of- 
fensive was begun from the new 
position. Ajdir, the capital of 
Abd-el-Krim, is probably the ob- 
jective of the attack. 

At the western tip of the sausage, 
the Riffs erupted in attacks against 
the Spanish around Tetuan. The 
Riffs made sporadic jabs that en- 
dangered the Spaniards’ communi- 
cations, and kept the defenders on 
pins and needles. 

On the south, the long convex 
side of the sausage, the French 
went into action, and there the 
fat was hottest and the frying was 
fiercest. After a heavy artillery 
barrage, the advance was begun. 
The trouble from the French stand- 
point was that they were advancing 
squarely towards the mountain 
ridge that forms the backbone of 
the Riff sausage and had to fight 
separately for every little foothill. 
Nonetheless, the losses apparently 
were not heavy, and an advance 
was made several miles deep on 
a 40-mile front. Thirteen of the 
blockhouses (the French advance 
posts before the campaign began 
and the Riffs took them) were 
recaptured. For three days the 
French advanced, and then they 
rested and consolidated their po- 
sitions. The French are not “out 
of the woods” yet—they are just 
getting into the mountains. They 
have small prospect of gaining a 
decision before winter . 


Sheshuan (which one is at liberty 
to spell in almost any possible way 
—Chechaouen, Chechouan, Shishaw- 
en, Sheshaun, Sheshuan, Chechaoen), 
which is the Riffian headquarters 
at the western end of their sausage, 
was bombed 17 times by the Sher- 
ifian Escadrille (volunteer Ameri- 
ean aviators) with the destruction 
of many buildings and the estimated 
killing of 100 Riffians. 


An incident of the fighting re- 


ported from the French front: Ma- 
jor Chartrane, commanding a bat- 
talion of colored troops, ordered 
an advance. Looking down his 
line, he saw an officer on horse- 
back. Infuriated by such reckless 
bravado, he rushed down the line 
shouting to the officer to dismount. 
When he came close he discovered 
that the mounted man was Lieut. 
De Latour, who had often led his 
company into battle. A short time 
before he had been shot dead. 
Two black sergeants had placed his 
body on a horse and were holding 
it upright so that he might once 
more lead his men. 


At Issoul, a blockhouse which 
was one of the French outposts 
at the edge of the fighting, the 
Riffs entrenched so close to the fort 
that the French artillery dared not 
fire for fear of hitting their own 
men. Nonetheless, the Riffs mount- 
ed and captured 75 in the open not 
far away, and one lone white-robed 
man proceeded to load and fire it 
pointblank at the blockhouse. He 
fired eight times and made eight 
hits. French guns replied and 
drove him to hitch several mules 
— gun and haul it behind a 
ill. 


The Paris, bombarding the coast 
of Sidi Driss, sent a salvo nine 
miles inland to Annoual. French 
aviators reported that one _ shell 
exploded in an Arab coffee-house, 
sending Arabs and coffee high in 
air. 


Without Benefit of Clergy 


Two years ago, Rene Viviani, war 
Premier of France, fell, a huddled 
heap, over the grave of Isabelle 
‘Vouhelier-Lepelletier, his wife, 
His great voice which on a thousand 
platforms had been a “kaleidescope 
of sound” choked with broken sobs. 


Last week, famed Frenchmen led 
a slow funeral procession across 
country roads through multitudes 
of mourning peasants and bourgeois 
to St.-Fargeau, near Paris, and 
Luried the body of the disconsolate 
erator besides the grave of his wife. 

No priest was present. Born in 
Sidi-bel-Abbes, headquarters of the 
Foreign Legion in Africa, Viviani 
was forever fearless. He desired to 
be forever free, but two passions 
ruled him: One, “la France;” one, 
“V’Isabelle.” 


In Syria 


Despatches from Syria spoke of 
preparations by General Sarrail 
(TIME, Aug. 17) to launch a great 
French offensive against the Druse 
tribes, which have been fighting 
valliantly to oust the French Man- 
date and set up a pan-Arab Gov- 
ernment at Damascus. 


Part of the news was cabled by 


George Seldes,* correspondent for 
the Chicago Tribune, who was 
chased out of Rome last month by 
the Facisti (T1imgE, Aug. 10). 

After describing the concentra- 
tion of French troops, planes and 
armored cars at Suedia, (on the 
seacoast due west of Aleppo) and 
the raking of Druse villages by 
French 75’s, Correspondent Seldes 
added specific details. He spoke 
of “pagan tribesmen riding horses 
like mountain goats” and of “a 
Druse gendarme who welcomes 
Americans because he had relatives 
who rode in Barnum’s circus.” Be- 
side a Greek ikon in a native stone 
nut, he found “a faded lithograph 
of Lillian Russell+ in tights.” 


In Montmartre 


In the Cafe Neant (“Nothing- 
ness”), Montmartre, Paris, a soul- 
sick traveler of life’s rugged high- 
way reclined beside a black coffin, 
gulped beer from a human skull. 
Amid their falsetto shrieks and 
groans, other travelers, pleasure- 
spent, raised skull-mugs to their 
fleshy lips, thwacked the coffin-lid, 
toyed with human _ bones—the 
femur, the tibia, the humerus. 
Waiters in the greasy black of un- 
dertakers made long faces, scur- 
ried about the skeleton hall, doing 
waiters’ work. Maudlin antiquaries 
dilated upon the history of the 
ghoul-crooked relics. 

The soul-sick one called for his 
bill. It was exorbitant. He seized 
a femur from the wall. With one 
blow he smote the waiter sense- 
less to the floor; with another he 
felled a fellow-drinker who had 
rushed to the waiter’s defense. 

Riot galloped around the coffins. 
Crossbones churned the fetid air. 
The maitre fired his revolver. Gen- 
darmes invaded the gloomy cave. 


But when they had removed the 
two victims and others, battered 
and bruised by many a thump, 
they could not find the _ soul-sick 
hacker. The deep night and still 
night had swallowed him. 


Hookery 


French ingenuity has managed, 
in the past to sweeten alluringly 
the uses of advertisement. Man- 
agers of theatres once obtained 
publicity by purchasing the serv- 
ices of some _ penurious. gentle- 
man, shaving his head, and seat- 
ing him, haughtily tailored, in 
some famed cabaret, with a blurb 
for the show tattooed upon his 


*Brother of Gilbert Seldes, famed aes- 
thete and onetime Editor of the Dial. 

tLate wife (she died in 1921) of Alex- 
ander Pollock Moore, present U. S. Am- 
bassador to Spain (See Spain, Page 16) 
whom she married in 1912. Famed show- 
girl, early exponent of tights, and some- 
time co-star with Weber and Fields, Mrs. 
Moore (nee Leonard, not Russell) made her 
last public appearance at the close of the 
War with Raymond Hitchcock in Hitchy- 
Koo. 
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Last week a bouillon 
company evolved a sleight even 
more alarming. An army of 
ragged sandwich men was_ sent 
into the streets, armed with bun- 
dles of red feathers upon which 
the name of the product was 
printed in black. Each feather 
had a hook. The sandwich men 
hooked them to the backs of 
passers-by. 

Ribald sandwich men _ prowled 
after dainty women, hooked their 
leering quills into the backs of 
afternoon frocks, tailored coats. 
Red feathers depended from Dep- 
uties coat-tails; gamins snickered 
and the deputies, the fine ladies, 
not seeing the joke, snickered also. 


The wastrel hookers did more 
than they were paid for. Hav 
ing hooked a feather into the tail 
of a famed French lawyer, one of 
them capered at his side, shout- 
ing: “Ya been in a_ hen-house, 
ya been in a_hen-house.” The 
barrister, embarrassed perhaps by 
a guilty conscience, pretended to 
share their mirth. 


GERMANY 


Grim Games 


Seven years ago Feldmarschall 
von Hindenburg relinquished his 
command of the German Army and 
bid what he _ almost certainly 
thought would be a permanent fare- 


well to military pomp, for he was 
then 71. A few days ago President 
von Hindenburg, Commander-in- 
Chief of the armies of Germany, 
donned again the full uniform of 
a Feldmarschall and was cheered 
to a frenzied echo as he reviewed 
the troops of the Republic at Neu- 
brandenburg. Flags flew: the black 
white and red standards of Im- 
perial Germany. 


naked poll. 


Last week with an _ accom- 
panying fanfare Feldmarschall 
August von Mackensen*, monarchist 
War idol, also in full uniform, 
reviewed the German Reichswehr 
as they maneuvered in “East Prus- 
sian war games,” just without the 
Polish border. 


With the General near, the Reichs- 


*During the War one of Germany’s most 
feared and uniformly successful command- 
ers; afterwards ‘“‘the most famous German 
prisoner.” 

His War Record: 1) 1915—Conquered 
Galicia and its oil fields for Austria. As 
commander of the llth German Army 
Corps, campaigned against and forced the 
abandonment to Germany of Warsaw and 
all Russian Poland. Transferred to the 
Serbian front, destroyed Serbia as a War 
factor and opened the road along which 
Germany poured munitions into Turkey. 2) 
1916—Commanding the 9th and 1lth Army 
Corps, operated successfully against Ru- 
mania, putting Rumanian’ resources of 
wheat and oil at Germany’s disposal. 3) 
1917—Directed the Teutonic offensive against 
Russia, which opened the way to the Black 
Sea on the collapse of the Russian armies. 
4) 1918—Bullied Rumania into peace ne- 
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. AUGUST VON MACKENSEN 
The Reichswehr saluted 


wehr goose-stepped, saluted, and 
were proudly inspected amid a furor 
of monarchist enthusiasm. Alas, 
as night fell and the General de- 
parted, the peasants of the region 
(Polish sympathizers) would offer 
the resplendent Reichswehr only 
pig-pens as billets, withstood weary 
soldiers with pitchforks. Enraged, 
the authorities arrested hundreds of 
peasants and temporarily confiscated 
their property for military pur- 
poses. 


. . . 


Across the Polish border were 
being held other war games. -/olish 
Uhlans, beholding the mistreatment 
of their sympathizers, “galloped 
up and down.” Twelve of them gal- 
loped across into Germany. “Amid 
great excitement” they galloped 
back. 


Last week, impotent as a match- 
box fleet floating near a cake of 
soap, the remains of the German 
Navy* maneuvered sadly off Helgo- 
land.7 


gotiations, in which she agreed to disband 
her armies and throw open the route to 
Odessa to the Central Powers. 


His post-War Adventures: 1) 1918— 
Decided to abandon Rumania. Apprehend- 
ed, as his troops were returning through 
Hungary, by the Hungarian Government, 
which had promised France to _ incarcer- 
ate him on Hungarian soil if he could 
be caught. 2) 1918-19—Successively  in- 
terned in various Hungarian chateaux, 
usually with a French guard, which 
thwarted his numerous attempts to escape. 
3) 1919—Permitted to return to Ger- 
many by the Supreme War Council of the 
Peace Conference, ‘‘on account of his ad- 
vanced age.”” (He was then 70.) 4) 1920— 
Appeared in the Allies list of “‘War Crim- 
inals”. 5) 1920-25—Inveterate Monarchist 
protagonist. On the 10th anniversary of the 
War, delivered a fiery oration in which he 
stood forth as a confirmed militarist. 


Cake 


Last week the green-coated police 
of Berlin detected and waylaid a 
package addressed to ex-Kaiser Wil- 
helm, Doorn, Holland. The package 
was about the proper bulk and pro- 
portions to contain a _ cartwheel. 
Was Wilhelm building a_ rustic 
cart? Had he found the wheels too 
much for him? 

“Nein!” thundered the _ green- 
police. To them the portly wafer 
teemed with untold cubic centi- 
meters of explosives. Excited, they 
bore the package gingerly into “a 
courtyard surrounded by high 
walls.” There they discovered that 
the senders of the package had giv- 
en as a return address the name 
of the respected Prince Bakery in 
Salsburg and had cunningly con- 
cealed their death dealing  sub- 
stance in a juicy cake. 

With daring circumspection of- 
ficials probed the eake, which ob- 
stinately refused to explode. Clearly, 
then, it must be poisoned. Obvious- 
ly, too, the only assured test of 
poisoned cake lay in the eating. 

A volunteer was found.  Sur- 
rounded by every known antidote 
for poison, he wolfed down slice 
after slice in apparent tranquility. 

Then bespangled officials decided 
that such half measures were of no 
avail. They turned the cake over 
to a neighboring War orphanage. 
When the last orphan had eaten 
the last crumb without ill effect, the 
polizei became convinced that no 
attempt had been made on the life 
of William Hohenzollern. 


Pipes 


A cargo of “Swiss mountaineers, 
young ladies in riding habits, and 
young ladies without riding habits 
or much of anything else,” all of 
which had been touched by the 
lips of onetime Kaiser Wilhelm, ar- 
rived last week in the U. S. They 
were human figures carved ex- 
quisitely upon 70 pipes once be- 
longing to the former Emperor, 
and recently acquired by Henry W. 
Faulhaber of Pittsburgh. They 
were valued at $15,000. 


Economy 


For Hugo Stinnes, crafty, po- 
tent, indurate,—a short while “All- 
Highest” of Germany—was planned 
a mausoleum to rival Les _ In- 
valides. Like the upstart Napo- 
leon, he should lie in a marble 
crypt deep under a marble dome. 


*According to the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the German Navy is restricted 
to six battleships, six light cruisers, twelve 
destroyers, twelve torpedo boat, and no 
submarines. German naval personnel must 
not exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 
1,500 officers. 


tBefore the War Germany’s “Gibraltar of 
the North.” Its fortifications were biasted 
into the sea as part of Germany’s War pun- 
ishment. 
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In place of WAGRAM, JENA, 
AUSTERLITZ, PYRENEES, etc., 
there should be carved COAL, 
IRON, RAILROADS, NEWSPA- 
PERS, ete. And all should be suf- 
fused by pale blue, pale yellow 
lights. 


The Stinnes heirs had chosen 
the architect — one Brantzky of 
Cologne. They had named _ the 
sum—$500,000. 


Last week they _ instructed 
Brantzky to postpone all work in- 
definitely. They are forced to 
economize. 


RUSSIA 
“Belt of Fog” 


In Leningrad arrived John May- 
nard Keynes with Mrs. Keynes 
(Lupokova, the famed _ Russian 
dancer). He was present as guest 
of the Academy of Sciences—repre- 
sentative of Cambridge University 
at the Academy’s bicentenary. To 
Soviet pressmen the _ celebrated 
economist spoke as follows: 


“A belt of fog has been separat- 
ing Russia from the rest of the 
world. Both we and the Russians 
have been losers. Russia has_ so 
much that is unique and character- 
istic to give to the world .. . that 
this separation has been one of 
the most deplorable things possible. 
I welcome the occassion of the bi- 


centennary ... The occasion is a 
happy one, because we meet under 
the auspices of science, which knows 
no frontiers nor political parties . . 


“With regard to the question of 
Russian debts, loans and credits, it 
is, generally speaking, a matter of 
time. The Russians repudiated 
their debts and it is obvious that 
no new credits will be forthcoming 
until the world is convinced that 
the Soviet Government won’t repu- 
diate them also ... I can say that 
. . . the Soviet Government will find 
it hard to get any fair-sized loan 
today. 


“But important as this question 
may seem, there is another far more 
important—the Russian harvest. 
Now let us make a prophecy .. I 
foretold that Russian money would 
be stabilized sooner than in any 
of the other countries of Europe. 
Now I say that if Russia has 
good harvests coming two years in 
succession her wealth will be great- 
er than the greatest credit she 
might obtain abroad.” 


“Different World” 


Last week chuckling Commun- 
ists drained the Samovars of 
Moscow’s lower depths in steam- 


ing content. Wide faces waxed into 
full-mooned laughter. Behind the 
relentless mask of the Third In- 
ternational, beaked sardonic visages 
relaxed in a sour smile, as_ the 
Pravda, famed Bolshevist sheetlet, 
brought them welcome tidings of 
nauseous conditions beyond the 
seas. A joke, a Gargantuan jest, 
had just been found to be on some- 
one else. 

Said the Pravda’s returned 
Comrade Gulliver: “1 saw (in 
New York City) 7,000,000 two- 
legged animals penned in an evil 
smelling cage... streets as un- 
kempt as a Russian steppe... 
rubbish, waste paper, cigar butts, 
ends of lumber and general messi- 
ness. One glance and you know 
no master hand directs ... Good 
Lord! anywhere in Moscow it is 
cleaner. I was choked by the fumes 
of gasoline ...No wonder’ each 
room in the big hotels has a bath 
when the people must live in such 
an atmosphere!!! ... New York, 
a stench!!!” 


But it took more than New York 
to raise Comrade Gulliver’s gorge. 
Steaming up the harbor he had 
noted the Statue of Liberty. “How 
puny it seems in comparison with 
the watery expanse which it pre- 
tends to dominate! How lacking in 
artistic beauty!” Then, on land- 
ing, he plumbed the bitter depths of 
hypocrisy for himself. He dis- 
covered that the statue was not 
solid; anguished he cried: “It is 
typical of the hollowness of the 
American capitalistic state!” 


Yet even this. disillusionment 
could not unseat the nice balance 
of Comrade Gulliver’s judgment. 
He was able to keep his self-con- 
trol on realizing that New York 
Postoffice guards carry revolvers: 
“What a dreadful idea that we can 
get a bullet in the throat, not in 
a furious insurrection, but simply 
for the safe transporation of money. 
Unmoved, he looked upon “railroad 
terminals ...monuments to the 
capitalistic mammon... far less 
artistic than at Berlin.” 


Did nothing please Comrade Gul- 
liver? Ah, yes! confessed “an un- 
willing admiration for express ele- 
vators. ‘First Stop The Seven- 
teenth Floor’ a gigantic upward 
leap.” 


Triumphantly he concluded of 
Americans: “They speak a _ dif- 
ferent language and have no ideas 
in common with us. Theirs is a 
different world.” 


SPAIN 


Party 


At San Sebastian, U. S. Ambas- 
sador Alexander P. Moore gave a 
party in the U. S. manner. As 
aides he employed a jazz band from 





-morphoses’ of 





Palm Beach; also dancers Peggy 
Cortez and Harry Pilcer. 


To witness and give ear came 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria Eu- 
genie, and 200 of Spain’s biggest 
nobles, among them His_ Royal 
Highness the Prince of the Asturias. 
Americans present included: Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving Brokaw, Mrs T. 
J. Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
Strauss and Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Ronald French of New York; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Mitchell Palmer of 
Washington; Mr. and Mrs. Gouver- 
neur Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
MeWilliams, Mrs. Francis Drake 
and Mrs. Frances Elkins, etc., ete. 


Enquired Queen Victoria Eu- 
genie, after pondering the ana- 
mummer Harry 
Pileer: “Are your legs, then, made 
of rubber?” 


BULGARIA 


Again, Boris 


Last week King Boris of Bul- 
garia, consistently well press 
agented* monarch, performed an act 
of heroism. Motoring regally along 
the road which connects Sumen 
and Kaspican (Bulgaria) he saw 
a runaway team approaching, 
shouted to his chauffeur to stop. 


Neither the chauffeur nor horses 
slackened speed sufficiently to suit 
King Boris. He leaped to the run- 
ning board of his car, leaped for 
the bridle of one of the horses as 
it dashed past, hung on until the 
team halted, and “probably saved 
the lives of several children who 
were riding in the wagon.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Crisis 


In Managua, capital of Nicara- 
gua, President Carlos Solorzano and 
his coalition Cabinet dined in pomp 
until soldiers surrounded them and 
arrested all the Liberal ministers. 
The Conservative ministers, relin- 
quishing their dishes, went home to 
prepare for a crisis. 


Two days later the U. S. gun- 
boat Tulsa and the U. S. Cruiser 
Denver anchored in Nicaraguan 
ports. Come at the request of the 
U. S. Legation, they, too, prepared 
for a crisis. 


*A fortnight ago Boris was reported the 
near victim of typhus bacilli interlarded 
by “‘a suspicious cook” in his dessert. Last 
April he returned the fire of assassins 
who intercepted his car near Sofia. Last 
December he made a “courting tour of 
Europe, in search of a_ bride.” TIME 
chronicled these events (Sept. 14 and 
April 27, 1925; Dec. 29, 1924). 
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The Fippanys* 
Author Barry Benefield Tor- 


tures the Inveterate Reader 


The Story is pecked out on a 
wheezy Remington by the long 
Emergency Man (reporter retained 
for odd jobs) in the city room of 
The New York Morning Star. After 
the last copy-reader has gone home, 
vefore dawn and the scrubwomen 
have come, he stays there alone, 
writing the story of his life. You 
quickly get the impression that 
the Long Emergency Man (his 
name is Jim Pickett) is rather a 
fine person, very gentle and whimsi- 
cal, very hopeless, aging, wistful. 
The staff regards him as a mysteri- 
ous but beloved failure. 


He takes you back to his gradu- 
ation from a college in Texas and 
forth upon the moonlit road he 
chose to follow into the world. 
Soon you meet the Chicken-Wagon 
Family, camped for the night by a 
pine-fringed Louisiana bayou, and 
thereafter their story and Jim 
Pickett’s are one. 

That evening, Jean Paul Bap- 
tiste Yvonne Fippany, the chicken- 
wagon man, had surrendered to 
portly, black-eyed Mrs. Fippany 
about going to a town to live. She 
had long hinted at it (in a quiet 
voice, sweet as distant bells) and 
finally, just before supper, openly 
rebelled. It was because of the 
child, Addie, of course, not Mrs. 
Fippany’s health at all. And Mr. 
Tippany surrendered by telling 
Breaksteel, the beagle puppy, they 
would give up trading tin pans 
and cups and gaudy Bibles and 
lithographs and pain-killers and 
perfumed hair-kink removers for 
chickens and eggs and milk and 
things, and go to the biggest town 
there was—New York. 


Which they all did, by slow 
stages, Jim Pickett teaching grave 
little Addie her sums and reading 
and geography, playing with her, 
bathing in creeks, he being as much 
a part of the chicken-wagon family 
as Breaksteel or Kit and Luce, the 
mouse-colored mules. They all 
reached and drove down that old 
country road, Broadway, jamming 
traffic for fair as they hunted for 
a wagon yard, raged at by police- 
men until late in the rainy night, 
when kind Mr. Hibbard, a _ cop 
from Missouri, showed them into 
a deserted fire-engine house. 


The Fippanys could not have 
stayed there long if Jim Pickett 
had not paid down all his savings 
at the public auction. After that 
they lived there always. Mr. Fip- 
pany found some trucking to do. 
Jim got on the Transcript. Addie 
went to school. Mrs. Fippany took 


*THeE CHICKEN-WAGON 


i Famity—Barry 
Benefield—Century ($2.00). 











Mopest BARRY BENEFIELD 
His strategy will soon fail 


in, not boarders, but “remunerative 
guests”. 

The city agreed with Addie 
regular hours, meals with green 
vegetables, sliding down the brass 
fireman’s-pole and running upstairs 
to do it again. As years went by 
and she still came and perched on 
his bed in her nightie to kiss him 
good morning, Jim trembled to see 
her French blood fast rounding 
and ripening her into a woman. 
The city agreed with Mr. Fippany, 
too. Long a jaunty gambler, he 
pulled his hat devilishly over one 
brown eye and drove about the city, 
his two mules and a string of rav- 
ishing bells marking him for no 
ordinary junk dealer. He com- 
passed a great coup with 317 sec- 
ond-hand  bath-tubs, became a 
wholesale bargain man with a Long 
Tsland City warehouse, and _ his 
slogan was known to all the city: 
“Fippany for Any Old Thing”. 


Mrs. Fippany fared not so well. 
On one occasion she nearly died of 
appendicitis. Before the operation 
she asked Jim to take Addie ‘as 
his wife, and Jim promised, with 
the mental reservation that Addie 
should choose for herself when she 
grew up. 


Addie had already chosen, with 
all her young heart; she wore Jim’s 
ring and thought about him every 
moment. Jim had to thunder at 
himself to withstand her and make 
her go to college. 


There was a voluptuous and most 
unscrupulous model among the 
“guests” Minnie Febber. Unable 
to seduce Jim, she made a dead 
set for Mr. Fippany, wealthy now 
and in his dangerous forties. Jim, 
always an idler, watched the danger 
menacing his friends’ happiness un- 





til it was almost too late. How 
he acted at the last moment, what 
he staked, at what odds, and lost, 
is too finely and poignantly told 
in the book to repeat here. Suffice 
it that Jim seems too good to be 
true and yet is true; and that 
there is a last chapter, where the 
Star’s scrubwomen come in, which 
will torture the most inveterate 
reader of novels between a sob and 
a smile. 

Significance. Stories so simple 
and unimposing, so “sentimental”, 
as this one are very rarely told in 
public. When they are they seldom 
ring true. Sir James Barrie can 
do them, child that he is. Donn 
Byrne’s wistful blarney gets aston- 
ishing effects. Christopher Morley’s 
vein is more magical; the tail of 
his kindly eye is almost mystically 
acute. This Barry  Benefield, 
whom one cannot help identifying 
with Jim Pickett, seems to have no 
unusual gifts or tricks. Yet he is 
quite as irresistible as the others. 
An unforgettable book! 

The Author. Being at the head 
of his publisher’s publicity depart- 
ment, modest Barry Benefield oc- 
cupies a strategic but embarrass- 
ing position. Strategic, because he 
can refuse to let more be known 
of himself than that he was born 
in Jefferson, Tex., went to school 
and college in “that prodigious 
state”, worked on The Dallas News 
and The New York Times, had 
short stories in Scribner’s, Collier’s 
and other magazines. Embarrassing, 
because he is obliged to tout his 
own work for the good of his em- 
ployers, and to send out pictures 
of a countenance, whose ascetic air 
he would denounce as false-seem- 
ing. The embarrassment should end 
speedily; the work will tout itself. 
The strategy will soon fail; people 
will want to known more. 


Frown 


THE PENCILED FROWN—James 
Gray—Scribner’s ($2.00)—It was 
penciled on the self-conscious coun- 
tenance of Timothy Wynkoop, hard- 
ly weaned from college and already 
dramatic critic of The Indian City 
(Ja.) Leader. It was meant to 
convey the wearer’s enormous in- 
telligence, his artistic nature, his 
critical acumen. It often appeared 
when Timothy was planning his 
“major” novels and was always 
there when he sat, scornfully digni- 
fied, at visiting shows. Gradually 
it was erased by employers, women 
and the flopping of Timothy’s first 
play. When the last line disap- 
peared and Timothy became a 
humble cub reporter, his best best- 
girl was glad. The doings of the 
local Hyacinth Club contribute 
juicy bits of satire on small-town 
“artiness”, but for the most part 
it appears that the indulgent 
Messrs. Scribner have given light 
to an unimpressive autobiography. 
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THE THEATRE 









New Plays 


Cradle Snatchers—A flip and 
riggish comedy appeared last week 
and seems to have caught the peo- 
ple’s fancy. It is a boisterous piece, 
offensive to those of temperate taste, 
and probably very funny to the rest. 

Three moderately middle-aged 
women discover that their husbands 
are finding fun away from the 
family fireside, and decree retalia- 
tion. They hire three healthy and 
ingenuous college youths to force 
their husbands’ jealousy. To ac- 
quaint themselves with these young 
men they arrange a house party 
at Glen Cove (where orderly house 
parties are normally the rule). The 
young men, somewhat puzzled by 
the exact extent of their duties, 
decide to earn their money thor- 
oughly. By the time the husbands 
arrive dresses are torn, shoes are 
off, and hair is all unpinned. The 
situation is complicated by the 
presence of three young ladies with 
whom the husbands hoped to spend 
the same week-end at the same 
house. 

Mary Boland is the chief actress, 
she who made so much of Meet 
the Wife. Her performance seemed 
a trifle blatant, possibly only in 
comparison with the skillful hilarity 
of Edna May Oliver. The three 
boys, especially Humphrey Bogart, 
contributed highly entertaining per- 
formances. 































Outside Looking In—The first 
good play of the season was _ in- 
scribed with the signature of Max- 
well Anderson. Mr. Anderson had 
a play two seasons back which he 
called White Desert (TIME, Oct. 
29, 1923) and which he watched fold 
up after a brief two weeks with 
some regret; it was a good play. 
Then he wrote What Price Glory 
(TIME, Sept. 15, 1924) with Lau- 
rence Stallings, and found himself 
rapidly rich and at once a notable. 
Outside Looking In is the first play 
from either, or both, of their pens 
subsequently. 

The present play was born be- 
tween the pages of Beggars of Life, 
a hobo biography by Jim Tully. 
Mr. Anderson borrowed the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Tully’s dusty nom- 
ads and one of his incidents to 
make a narrative. It is the story 
of a child of bitter misfortune, a 
girl seduced by her stepfather and 
driven by circumstances into a dis- 
orderly house. When she had earned 
a snatch of leisure and money for 
the trip, she paid a visit to the 
family, leaving the house uncere- 
moniously, and its owner shat- 
tered with lead pistol-slugs. 

The play opens on a barren near 
a railroad grade. Into the assem- 
bly of tramps awaiting the evening 
freight come the girl and a stubby 
red-headed youth, who has elected to 
assist her flight from justice. Two 
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PLAYWRIGHT ANDERSON 
“The first good play of the season” 


savage tramps fall in love with her; 
detectives pick up the trail and the 
second act is played in a box car 
of the westering freight. The stubby 
red-head protects her from the 
tramps, finally winning their ad- 
miration, and their aid in a geta- 
way across the Border. 

The gusty psychology of tramp 
life, the cruelty and the laughter, 
the denial of the lot of man to work 
—these are the themes. It is not 


a pretty play nor is its dialog 
courteously scented. It seems a 
true play, strong and sound. It is 


charged with the vigor of an en- 
grossing humor. 

Unfortunately the girl’s part is 
grossly underplayed by Blyth Daly. 
But little Red and Big Red, one of 
the savages, are brought magnifi- 
cently to life by James Cagney 
and Charles A. Bickford. The rest 
of the cast is generally excellent. 
Such a play and such a perform- 
ance you will not see many times 
in this or any season. 


Captain Jinks—It lilted and it 
looked well. But its laughter was 
rather lean. Time was when Cap- 
tain Jinks was a straight comedy 
by Clyde Fitch, and Ethel Barry- 
more first occupied herself as a star 
in its performance. It has been 
adapted out of all semblance to the 
original. It is very modern and re- 
plete with the Charleston and many 
pretty girls. 

The piece unwinds a tale of a 
French actress come to the U. S. 
to conquer. By birth she came 
from Trenton, N. J. She is met at 
the dock by a handsome captain of 
Marines. Later he is disturbed by 
tales of her liaison with the King 
of Westphalia, untruths cooked up 
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by the press agent to make her a 
celebrity. 

Louise Brown, 
J. Harold Murray and Marion Sun- 
shine are the leaders of the evening, 
Miss Sunshine seems the best. Mat- 
ter of dancing is skillfully managed. 


Joe E. Brown, 


Matter of music likewise. The lack 
of laughter is a noticeable detri- 
ment. 


Canary Dutch—David Belasco be- 
gan his season with an old-timer, a 
play saved these many years for 
David Warfield. Since Mr. Warfield 
has elected not to perform any 
more, the role fell to Willard Mack, 
who also wrote the play. On this 
occasion, he seemed better actor 
than author. 

His play deals with an aged coun- 
terfeiter who has_ unfortunately 
been apprehended at his trade and 
awarded a great many years in 
prison. When he reappears his 
main point in life is to keep the 
bad news from daughter—even to 
the extent of slaughter (of any- 
one telling her). 

Mr. Belasco, as usual, collected 
an exceptionally competent support- 
ing cast, competent scenery and a 
competent imitation of a canary in 
the wings. If you are not too 
disrespectful of sentimentality, you 
may enjoy Canary Dutch. 


The Dagger—Each year seems to 
bring forth one or two dramas of 
the Parisian underworld in which 
the hero is a wicked Apache with a 
heart of gold, and the girl on the 
streets with a good excuse. In be- 
tween times Nazimova usually plays 
the same thing for the cinema. 

In the current version most of 
the usual things happen, including 
the Apache dance. Ralph Morgan 
and Sara Sothern gave _ perform- 
ances well in excess of the merits 
of their parts. 


Love’s Call was described as a 
drama of primitive passions in Mex- 
ico. So primitive did these passions 
turn out to be, as literature, that 
the audience was amused instead of 
thrilled. The play was set down 
as one of the annual half dozen 
so bad that they burlesque them- 
10 gy Galina Kopernak played the 
ead. 


All Dressed up—Scopolamin, dram- 

atized, provided a fairly entertain- 
ing evening. In case you do not 
recognize the name, the drug is a 
“truth serum” (TIME, July 9, 1923, 
MEDICINE). Testing criminals is its 
usual forte. In All Dressed Up it 
tested a family party at dinner. The 
young man, in love with the daugh- 
ter but somewhat backward in his 
advances, became a man of the cave 
world; a wealthy manufacturer 
became an evil tyrant; a butler be- 
came a man of fashion. Norman 
Trevor was the leading man, agree- 
ably enough. Taken as a whole the 
play seems an excellent idea, insuf- 
ficiently developed. 
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EDUCATION 


Stupid Ancestors 


Were the ancestors of Chicago’s 
present school-children a stupid lot? 
Or have teaching methods and 
teachers vastly improved in 50 
years? These are the comparative 
results, announced a_ for‘night 
ago, of an arithmetic test taken 
by pupils in Chicago schools 50 
years ago and given again last 
year: 

“The younger generation” made 
an average of 76.1 per cent. Pupils 
of 1875 had made 52.7 per cent. 

No 1925 pupils failed entirely; 5 
per cent of their grandparents were 
unable to do a single one of the 
problems. 

Of the 1925 children 15 per cent 
had perfect marks; only 3 per cent 
of the 1875ers achieved perfection. 


Keymen 


The sun has twinkled upon the 
gilt-arid-enamel lapel buttons, vest 
trinkets and watch charms of many 
a party of Elks, Masons, Moose, 
Knights of this and that, Loyal Sons 
of the other thing, as they craned 
their necks and arched their chests 
making holiday excursions up and 
down the Hudson River. Last 
week a municipal steamboat set 
out from Manhattan for West 
Point and again the sun twinkled 
ona galaxy of insignia, more chaste 
this time than usual, dangling at 
the midriffs of several score of 
distinguished looking gentlemen. 

Closely scrutinized, each gleaming 
adornment was seen to be a golden 
watch key, graven with fine rrint 
and a florid script on the one side, 
with three stars, a pointing 
hand and the Greek P B K on the 
reverse. 

P B K, Phi Beta Kappa! Ini- 
tials of the country’s hierarchy of 
intelligence. How many of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, each of whom 
had been in the top berth of his 
class at graduation, could have told 
you the precise title hidden be- 
neath these cryptic characters? 
“Public Board of Knowledge?” 
“Profoundity Bringeth Kudos?” No, 
of course it would be something in 
Greek, which any one of the gentle- 
men could have rattled off glibly, 
had he wished. Only he wouldn’t 
have wished. It is a secret. _ 

The Keymen sailed up the river 
to West Point, where they went 
ashore and looked about them in- 
dulgently. Up and back they had 
conversation. Their talk ran upon 
the exceilent idea it was not to mini- 
mize the importance of their Coun- 
cil meetings by holding them more 
frequently than once in three years; 
upon the sound reasoning that had 
led them to decide to push ahead with 
the fraternity’s million-dollar endow- 
ment fund, of which at least $100,- 


TIME 


000 must be in hand by December, 
1926, for the erection of a foun- 
ders’ memorial building at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary (Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.) upon the society’s 
150th anniversary; upon the sensi- 
ble resolution they had passed that 
morning, at the instance of Brother 
W. O. Stevens (Colby College) put- 
ting themselves on record “as in- 
sisting on academic freedom that 
is essential to the pursuit of truth” 
(a direct blow at foes of evolution). 

At the business meeting, other 
matters transacted were: re-election 
of officers: — Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing (Western Reserve, emer- 
itus), President; Dr. Francis W. 
Shepardson (Chicago), Vice Presi- 
dent—and_ granting of charters 
to new chapters at Agnes Scott 
College, (Decatur, Ga.), University 
of South Carolina, College of 
Wooster (Wooster. Ohio), Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, University 
of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.), 
University of Kentucky, Occidental 
College (Los Angeles, Calif), Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 


“Read, Read, Read!” 


“IT have the greatest contempt 
for the way they teach at Oxford. 
The only things of any value there 
are the games that are played. The 
modern young man has no mental 
discipline. He thinks he can learn 
all about everything from casual 
conversation instead of from books. 
That is impossible. My advice to 
him is to read, read, read.” 

That word “contempt” is one 
that gives a maximum of satis- 
faction when spat out by old Brit- 
ish lips and it usually exagger- 
ates the feeling of the speaker. 
But there was little exaggeration 
in this case for the speaker was 
old Sir Edmund Gosse, poet and 
critic, onetime (1904-14) Librarian 
to the House of Lords, who 
at 76 styles himself “the last of 
the Pre-Raphaelites”. 

It was last week, when .Sir Ed- 
mund was being congratulated and 
interviewed upon his golden wed- 
ding anniversary. An  Oxoniah 
newspaper reporter had shown ig- 
norance of those same Pre-Raphae- 
lites and of how he, Edmund Gosse, 
son of a penurious naturalist, had 
heen “privately educated in Devon- 
shire”, had slaved over solemn re- 
ligious tomes in his invalid mother’s 
library, tutoring himself afterwards 
by night when he was a young 
curator at the British Museum, un- 
til his scholarship and verses won 
him the friendship of Poets Swin- 
burne and Rossetti, the comrade- 
ship of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the hand of Painter Alma-Tadema’s 
sister-in-law. Preposterous ignor- 
ance. And the old gentleman, who 
380 years ago wrote sadly of his 
desuetude, continued: “He (the 
modern young man) is always play- 
ing games or motoring or dancing 
and gives no time to serious study. 
I was able to do so when I was 
a boy, so why not he?” 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Phantom of the Opera—Uni- 
versal made a brave attempt to 
duplicate the success of The Hunch- 
back. of Notre Dame with another 
picture of Lon Chaney and Paris. 
They built the imposing facade of 
the Paris Opera House and con- 
structed on various sets a_ series 
of ingenious interiors and dungeons. 
They took their story from the 
novel of Gaston Leroux and de- 
pended on horror chiefly for their 
entertainment. Though Mr. Chaney 
wears a more grotesque make-up 
than ever, the film play seems only 
pretty good. 


. 7 . 


The Coming of Amos—Rod La- 
Roque’s face has been widely dis- 
tributed over the countryside on 
billboards announcing him as a 
star of the new Cecil B. DeMille 
organization. His first picture is a 
retelling of William J. Locke’s tale 
of the young Australian roughneck 
who saves a Russian princess on the 
Riviera. Good enough. 


The Wife Who Wasn’t Wanted— 
The tears of Irene Rich must be 
highly profitable liquid. Again she 
is playing the mother who splits 
with her husband. This time be- 
cause, as District Attorney, he was 
going to prosecute his own son for 
manslaughter. Fairly dull. 


Graustark — Norma Talmadge 
should make more pictures. She is 
not only excellent herself; she 
seems to have a knack of picking 
stories. George W. McCutcheon’s 
old romance of the fancied Balkan 
principality comes gorgeously to 
life in pictures. It is well played, 
it is exciting. It is, therefore, an 
unusual film, not to be missed. 
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SCIENCE 


“Beyond” 


People who believe in ghosts met 
last week in Paris—the Internation- 
al Spiritualist Congress. How to 
greet a ghost when you meet him, 
Was one question that immediately 
arose. The French delegates said 
to say: “Welcome, friend.” English 
folk present demurred, said to teach 
children so would be to frighten 
them of apparitions in advance. 

Then there was the question as to 
whether or not spiritualism is a re- 
ligion, a philosophy or a moral code. 
None could decide that, save for 
himself alone. 

There was the matter of an in- 
ternational spiritualist flag, and one 
was adopted, white with a golden 
sun (the astral body) spreading 
bright rays (psychic emanations) 
after the pattern of Japan’s rising 
sun. There was the matter of 
mourning, and they passed a resolu- 
tion denouncing rites by the “living” 
for the “dead” as “egotistical”. 
There was laying of wreaths on the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier, 
(“They live always,” read Sir 
Conan Doyle’s wreath. “There is 
no death: there are no dead,” read 
that of Mrs. M. D. Cadwallader of 
Chicago.); and there was denunci- 
ation of medium-denunciators such 
as Harry Houdini, the _ skeptical 
handcuff king. 

Mrs. Cadwallader and Sir Arthur 
took lively parts in this denouncing, 
the former inducing her hearers to 
accept her plan for erecting a 
monument at Rochester, N. Y., to 
the Fox sisters* as “the founders 
of spiritualism.” When it was Sir 
Arthur’s turn to speak—malicious 
spirits had interruped him at the 
opening meeting — an_ over- 
flow crowd of some 1,500 ex- 








*The Fox sisters were four—Margaretta, 
Kate, Maria, Leah—of whom the first two 
were famed, beginning with Kate's inter- 
pretation (at the age of 9) of knockings 
heard in the Fox house at MHydesville, 
N. Y., in 1848. Margaretta concurred in 
her sister’s decision that the ghost was a 
murdered peddler. They translated one 
knock for “no,” two for “yes,”’ pointed at 
the alphabet to enable the spirit to spell 
out words. At Maria’s home in Rochester, 
Kate and Margaretta established contact 
with deceased relatives, spread their fame, 
went to Buffalo where their public seances, 
first of the kind in history (excepting nec- 
romacy, etc.), were packed to the guards. 
Editor Horace Greeley and Publisher 
William Cullen Bryant displayed  in- 
tense interest when the sisters went 
to New York City. The seeming phe- 
nomena were popularly regarded as 
“a new revelation.” In 1867, a learned 
U. S. judge estimated there were 10 
million spiritualists in the U. S. (2/5 
the population); more modest estimators 
said 3 million. Europeans, especially the 
English, embraced the movement with equal 
fervor. Late in life, Margaretta called a 
newspaper reporter, confessed that all 
the rappings she and Kate had caused to 
be heard, had been fraudulently perpetrated. 
Loose-jointed, she had created the sounds 
by loudly cracking, dislocating her knees 
and toes. Margaretta repeated this con- 
fession from many public stages. Bearing 
in mind that Margaretta was paid well 
for her theatrical engagements, convinced 
spiritualists today suspect more trickery 
in the confession than in the spirit mani- 
festations. 


TIME 


citable French people milled 
about the doors of the _ audi- 
torium, pushing and shoving and 
grunting to get in and hear. Lady 
Doyle took the platform, expostu- 
lated, when over the stage came 
a bursting-party of rowdies, who 
jostled her rudely and tore down the 
draperies. Cane and papers in 
hand, Sir Arthur prepared to flee. 
Peace returned, however, and the 
famed ghost-seer was enabled to 





© Fotograms 
LADY DoYLE 
They jostled her 
second everything that Mrs. Cad- 
wallader had said. 

It was the exhibits and testi- 
monials that most interested those 
hard-headed rowdies from Paris 
streets. Your Frenchman is a 
logical fellow, outside of his re- 
ligion, and the evidence for spirit- 
ualism that was brought before 
the Paris Congress had a decidedly 
practical turn. 

Kissing Ghost. There was Made- 
leine, for instance, an amorous ap- 
parition, whose medium was a 
yough country cartman with a 
thick blond mustache. Delegate 
Thibault, who related Madeleine’s 
doings, said he thought she was 
a materialization of a 19-year-old 
girl who died in 1908. She was 
summoned, he explained, by an 
arrangement of red lights and 
phosphorescent screens, which went 
sailing around the room when she 
had begun to osculate. She was 
quit partial to a member of the 
Portuguese delegation (on _ the 
cheek), but often stayed with Dele- 
gate Thibault, for hours at a time. 

Ghost Stories. At a soiree held 
to swap stories, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, who specializes in heal- 
ing, told of flooding one patient 
so strongly with her curative power 
that his watch stopped as though 
electrically shocked. Some one else 
told of having summoned Edward 
VII of England, who exclaimed up- 
on arrival: “There are no kings here. 
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Call me Teddy!” A Scotch doctor 
had spoken from “beyond” with a 
rich burr. A baritone spirit had 
sung Love’s Old Sweet Song quite 
loudly. 

Painting Ghost. From the north 
of France had came a middle-aged 
coal miner, Augustin Lesage. In 
1912, working as he had worked 
for 20 years far down in a black 
bowel of the earth, Augustin heard 
“voices,” like those Joan of Are 
declared called her, telling him to 
stop mining and go to draw and 
paint. Thinking himself feverish, 
he went home to bed, whence a 
power drove him to a city to buy 
complete painter’s equipment, none 
of the names for which had Av- 
gustin ever before known. Back 
in his cottage, he painted—or rath- 
er a spirit within him did, who 
signed the canvases “Leonardo da 
Vinci”—exotic decorative designs, 
Oriental arabesques of rich color 
and a draughtsmanship at once high- 
ly technical and naive. An impartial 
critic described the work as looking 
“like the work of the great master 
executed during an attack of de- 
lirium.” 

Ghostly Cure. Jeanne Devors, 
23, of Belgium, had been operated 
upon twice and given up as _ hope- 
less with her deformed, tubercular 
hip. Delegate Connecks had treat- 
ed her, including direct prayer to 
God and magnetic passes by medi- 
ums, and behold! the hip regains 
its shape! Jeanne walks! 

Ghost Radio. The Congress 
agreed that human mediums are 
quite unreliable for communica- 
tion with departed spirits. They 
have a way of picking up irrele- 
vancies and fragmentary messages 
that confuse. It was thought. de- 
sirable (none said possible or likely) 
that delicate radio equipment should 
be perfected soon for direct com- 
munication with “beyond.” 


Mound Builders 


It was a curious. skull that 
some grave-openers in Ohio stood 
gazing upon last week. It bore 
a copper nose, supplied by a mor- 
tician who evidently knew that 
cartilage decays and that one would 
not want to enter the courts of 
Heaven without full facial equip- 
ment. It had a copper helmet, in- 
tricately carved and fitted with 
copper rods a foot long for the 
dead man’s elaborate coiffure, long 
since returned to dust. 

Scattered in heaps within _ the 
skeleton’s ribs, arranged in_ lines 
beneath the thorax and _ shoulders 
as though dropped from decayed 
strings, lay quarts and quarts of 
finest pierced pearls, from _pit- 
head size to hickory-nut. There 
were necklaces of grizzly bears’ 
teeth, the largest ever found, 
strung with buttons of copper and 
silver. There were tortoise shell 
fragments and a swan cut in tor- 
toise shell and effigy pipes—one, 
in the image of a standing wolf, 
beautifully cut; another, a_ foot 
in length and highly _ polished, 
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showing a_ bear. There were 
cloths, folded beneath the grisly 
one’s vacant pate and beneath the 
heads of three companions who lay 
beside him on the scaffold in that 
charnel house. Woven in patterns 
of concentric circles of different 
colors, these textures had to be 
sketched quickly before their 2,000- 
year-old fibres crumbled in the 
warm outer air. 

The scene was the western tip 
of the Seip Mound, near Bain- 
bridge, Ohio. The diggers, Cura- 
tor Harry C. Shetrone and Direc- 
tor C. W. Mills of the Ohio Arch- 
aeological and Historical Society 
(Columbus), and Archaeologist 
Gerard Fowke, of Maysville, Ky. 
The remains seemed to be those 
of royal personages among the 
ancient Mound Builders—a late 
Stone Age race that threw up its 
totemic burial tumuli from the 
Rockies to the Atlantic and the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

The Seip Mound, regular in 
shape* (240 by 160 by 28 ft. high), 
is a large one and when fair wea- 
ther permits further excavations 
next summer, should yield treas- 
ures comparable to Egypt’s Valley 
of the Kings in archaeological 
interest. The chief importance of 
last week’s discoveries: 1) Cloths 
had never before been found in 
Mound Builder tombs; 2) the ab- 
sence of weapons near the skele- 
tons bore out the theory that the 
Mound Builder tombs; 2) the ab- 
garded as ancestors of the In- 
dians, were peaceable folk, more 
devoted to arts than war. 
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At Geneva 


There used to be Sunday morn- 
ings in fair-lawned Montclair, N. J. 
when prosperous commuters, rest- 
ing from their labors, dallied over 
the name of Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. He was queer, discussible, 
young. 

Members of the First Baptist 
Church, especially the men, began 
to be proud of him. He knew a lot. 
His sermons were not merely re- 
petitions of abstract nouns and 
pious adjectives. When he 
preached, he set his verbs to work, 
pulling facts, incidents, aphorisms, 
from Classical History, Renaissance, 
Art, Modern Business. 

Some Baptist women wondered 
whether their church was entirely 
fortunate. Certainly young Mr. 
Fosdick was nothing to look at — 


*Often the mounds were piled up in the 
images of animals. In Wisconsin are buf- 
falo, moose, elk, deer, fox, wolf, panther, 
lynx and eagle tumuli, evidently of totemic 
significanee, the actual graves being dug 
hard by. These images are enormous: 
eagles with 1,000 ft. wingspread; panthers 
with 350-ft. tails. The Great Serpent 
Mound (Adams County, Ohio) is 1,348 ft. 
long, following the curves of the body and 
the triple-coiled tail. The opened jaws are 
15 ft. across, yawning at a smaller mound 
which resembles a frog. 





his face was paunchy, his black 
knitted* hair gave an unkempt 
appearance. His voice, too, retained 
the flat tones, the slightly nasal 
twang of upstate New York. There 
was nothing about his person sug- 
gesting the aesthete. These, how- 
ever, were trifles. There were more 
serious causes of offence—for ex- 
ample, he was perpetually step- 
ping on the toes of U. S. senti- 
mentality. And he often refused 
to come to the telephone when he 
had retired to his study. But much 
was forgiven him for his bride’s 
sake. She was utterly sympathetic. 
It was impossible not to like her. 

All this was 20 years ago, when 
the newly ordained graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary and 
his bride settled down in pleasant 
and pretty Montclair. 

Last week Importance  bustled 
along the quays and streets of Ge- 
neva, Switzerland (see LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS Page 11). The _ great 
the ex-great, the near-great crowded 
its hundred hotels. Gibble-gabble 
yielded place to political economy. 
Sight-seeing became people-seeing. 
The world was micrographed. On 
Sunday morning Importance climbed 
a narrow road up the steep central 
hill toward church. It went to 
hear the League of Nations sermon 
preached by an American, whom a 
famed Jew, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
had described as “Fosdick—the least 
hated and best loved heretic that 
ever lived.” That a heretic should 
also be the most widely acclaimed 
pulpit-orator of his generation was 
(to the Geneva cosmopolites) one 
of those magnificent Americanisms 
which added fiavor to the most 
solemn occasion. 

He spoke. His beginning: 

“All they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” [Mat- 
thew xxvi. 52.] 

“When the Master said that, it 
could not possibly have seemed to 
be true. ..But today that insight 
of the Master comes to its own... 
Reliance on violence is self-defeat- 
ing: war is suicidal, civilization it- 
self cannot survive it. 

“That fact has been written in 
fire across the world until not seers 
alone, but multitudes of plain peo- 
ple of every tongue, tribe and na- 
tion under Heaven are beginning to 
see the truth once so incredible.” 

His ending: 

“The Church has come down 
through history too often trying 
to carry the cross of Jesus in one 
hand and a dripping sword in the 
other, until now when Christians 
look out upon the consequence of it 
all, this abysmal disgrace of Chris- 
tendom making mockery of _ the 
Gospel, the conviction rises that 
we would better go back to our 
first traditions, our early purity, 
and see whether those first dis- 
ciples of the Lord were not nearer 
right than we have been. 

“We cannot’ reconcile Jesus 
Christ and war—that is the essence 


*Years later, at a great banquet, a bald- 
headed toastmaster referred to this _per- 
sonal feature. Replying to the introduc- 
tion, Dr. Fosdick pleaded that hair that 
was knitted was better than hair that 
was nit. 
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of the matter. That is the chal- 
lenge which today should stir the 
conscience of Christendom. 


“War is the most colossal and 
ruinous social sin that afflicts man- 
kind: it is utterly and irremediably 
unchristian; in its total method 
and effect it means everything that 
Jesus did not mean and it means 
nothing that He did mean; it is 
a more blatant denial of every 
Christian doctrine about God and 
man than all the _ theoretical 
atheists on earth ever could devise. 


“Here today, as an American, 
under this high and hospitable roof, 
I cannot speak for my Government, 
but both as an American and as 
a Christian I do speak for millions 
of my fellow-citizens in wishing 
your great work, in which we be- 
lieve, for which we pray, our ab- 
sence from which we painfully re- 
gret, the eminent success which it 
deserves. . .” 


For the next year, Dr. Fosdick 
will be traveling—to Egypt in 
November, to Greece in December, 
in the spring to Palestine. A man 
who has little liking for the press, 
and less for personal publicity, it 
is unlikely the U. S. will hear 
much of its most notable religion- 
ist until he returns in October, 
1926, to assume the pastorate of 
an “inclusive church” which John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. is building. 


Yet, wherever he may be in the 
flesh, it has become henceforth diffi- 
cult to discuss religion without 
using Fosdick as a landmark, defi- 
nition, implication. Why is this? 
What happened between the youth- 
ful suburban pastorate and the pin- 
nacle of middle-aged fame? 


Ecclesiastical preferment had 
nothing to do with the Fosdick 
ascendency. He was a Baptist — 
and the Baptist Church contains 
no ecclesiastical ladder. The simple 
facts are that from 1904 to 1915, 
Fosdick remained in Montclair. He 
began to give a few lectures at 
Union Theological Seminary, Man- 
hattan, and finally removed, in 1915, 
bag and baggage to the Seminary 
to become Professor of Practical 
Theology. 


Philosophical or scholarly origi- 
nality had nothing to do with Fos- 
dick’s fame. All of his ideas have 
been expressed before. His modern 
approach to the Bible is based 
on the scholarship of others. 


Nor has Dr. Fosdick tumbled into 
leadership by sheer weight of “per- 
sonality.” He is not a Moody, 
nor a Billy Sunday, nor a Roosevelt. 
Dignity and reason and _ gentle- 
ness clothe him. 

Dr. Fosdick is first of all a 
student. He has come as near as 
any man to making the whole world 
of knowledge his own. He is then 
a teacher—eager to pass on to 
others what he himself has learned. 


As student and teacher, Dr. 
Fosdick soon discovered that a 
great many people were side-track- 
ing Christianity. Either they ig- 
nored it altogether, or else they 
kept it strictly apart from their 


From the front cover of this magazine Dr. 
‘Harry Emerson Fosdick is looking at you. 
On the pages of his powerfully vibrant 
books he has written those gifted, inspir- 
ing messages which have made tens of 
thousands his ardent followers. 
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practical everyday lives. This Dr. 
Fosdick analyzed as the chief cause 
of their unhappy discontent. 

Studying, teaching, Dr. Fosdick 
became more convinced as years 
passed that intellectual objections 
to Christianity were without foun- 
dation. Jesus never said he was 
born of a virgin. Jesus may have 
believed the Biblical account of cre- 
ation, but he never said that Gene- 
sis was inerrant. Jesus promised 
resurrection but he never guaran- 
teed that a man with blue eyes 
on earth would have the same blue 
eyes in heaven. In short, Dr. Fos- 
dick found nothing in the religion 
of Jesus which is not as worthy of 
belief today as it was in Jesus’ 
time.* 

So Dr. Fosdick accepted the pul- 
pit of the First Presbyterian 
Church. There he confronted a 
restless, skeptical, materially mind- 
ed world with the ancient and 
eternal verities of religion. 

At this point the fundamentalists 
attacked him. The issue was joined 
between an “inclusive” and a “di- 
visive” church. Dr. Fosdick has 
become the hero of the former, 
holding out to thousands the hope 
that as soon as they earnestly seek 
God, they are already “not far from 
the Kingdom of God.” 


Jews 


Most of the most prominent 
Jews in the U. S., to the number 
of 1000 assembled at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, to dis- 
cuss the plight of their co-religion- 
ists in Eastern Europe. David A. 
Brown, Jewish organizer, proposed 
a plan for assisting Russian Jews 
to get back to the farm. He was 
supported by Julius Rosenwald and 
Louis Marshall. He was emotion- 
ally opposed by Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise who urged concentration of 
Jewish efforts in Palestine. After a 
day’s debate, Messrs. Brown, Mar- 
shall, Rosenwald, Wise, H. H. Leh- 
man, Felix Warburg, Nathan Straus, 
retired, a committee, to a room. 
Thence issued a compromise calling 
for Jewish colonization, but not 
specifying Russia. 

On the public floor, up spoke 
Julius Rosenwald pledging $1,000,- 
000. Up spoke Felix Warburg 
pledging $400,000 (which made the 
total of his gifts this year to Jew- 
ish relief $1,000,000). 

Unanimous cheers greeted the 
philanthropic unity. 





*“In minor ways, of course the imita- 
tion of Jesus is today impossible. His 
clothes, his Aramaic dialect, such things 
as these, and others deeper still in which 
his modes of thought and speech were 
necessarily conformed to the customs of 
his country and time, we cannot follow. 
But his character is so universal] that even 
Renan cries: ‘Whatever the surprises of 
history, Jesus will never be surpassed.’ Men 
of all generations find in his trust in God, 
his loyalty to his Cause, his love of men, 
his quenchless hope, in these timeless and 
universal qualities suffused by his divine 
svirit, their unsurpassable and complete 
Ideal.’"—From Manhood of the Master, 
one of the books by Dr. Fosdick which 
has taken his “circulation” well beyond 
the million mark. 








BUSINESS 








Current Situation 


The old adage, “in times of peace, 
prepare for war,” has a very gen- 
erally recognized application to 
business. Veterans in U. S. busi- 
ness have been taught that un- 
clouded economic horizons are de- 
ceptive, and that it is well to sus- 
pect business prospects which are 
intensely and completely favorable. 
After the past year of good busi- 
ness, with such new factors as tax 
reduction about to stimulate pros- 
perity still further, many business 
leaders are pinching themselves to 
see if they are not engaging in 
lovely dreams. The outlook in some 
ways seems too good to be true. 

This situation has resulted essen- 
tially from the present position of 
the U. S. as a creditor nation and 
our apparently inexhaustible sup- 
plies of gold credit in our banking 
establishments. Always before, lack 
of banking accommodations has act- 
ed as a brake upon over-develop- 
ment of business activity. While 
frequently painful in application, 
this brake nevertheless was funda- 
mentally salutary. Now the brake 
has apparently been removed, ex- 
cept in so far as the Reserve Sys- 
tem can enforce such a policy irre- 
spective of the gold hoard in its 
vaults, 


Engine-Makers 


The railroad equipment industry 
is living in~ present poverty but 
great expectations. During 1923 
and 1924 the railroads of the coun- 
try spent in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000,000 for equipment and 
maintenance, and engine builders 
prospered exceedingly. This year 
the roads had about all the equip- 
ment they needed, and consequent- 
ly curtailed their purchases sharp- 
ly. Both Baldwin and American Lo- 
comotive clearly saw this move 
coming and declared fat dividends 
for 1925 a year in advance. Both 
companies now present the unusual 
spectacle of paying stockholders 
heavily while current earnings are 
very poor. 

Nevertheless, the locomotive busi- 
ness has always been temperamen- 
tally given to either feast or fam- 
ine. Just now, engine makers are 
delighted with the prospects. Road 
after road is expected to come into 
the market soon again for new 
equipment. Also, the price-war re- 
cently raging among _ locomotive 
manufacturers has been stopped. 

Sooner or later ,all engines wear 
out. But the optimism of their 
leading makers is not based on this 
fact, but on the great improve- 
ments quite recently effected in loco- 
motives themselves. They claim 
that it would pay railroads to scrap 
most engines more than six years 
old, since new locomotives soon 
save their cost in the more economi- 
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cal requirements of labor and fuel. 
Even the wealthiest railways will 
not follow this advice wholesale. 
Yet on progessive roads, six-year- 
old locomotives, even in good con- 
dition, are steadily being shunted 
off on branch lines or used only for 
emergency traffic. 


Re-enters the 5-Center 


The late Vice President Mar- 
shall, when asked what the nation’s 
most urgent need was, replied, as 
everyone knows: “A good 5-cent 
cigar!” Many tobacconists and to- 
bacco consumers have agreed with 
him. The rise of wages and ma- 
terial prices during the War ren- 
dered the former “popular-priced 
smoke” much more expensive. The 
result was a drastic curtailment in 
consumption. In 1917, over 8 bil- 
lion cigars were consumed in this 
country. By 1921, the 5-cent cigar 
had disappeared, and consumption 
of cigars declined to about 6% bil- 
lion. Even yet, not quite 7 billion 
cigars are consumed each year. One 
consequence of the situation has 
been that cigar-makers alone among 
tobacco manufacturers have experi- 
enced hard times. Now, however, 
the cigar outlook is growing bright- 
er. 

One effect of the depression has 
been the elimination of small cigar- 
makers. Before the War, there were 
thousands of small and purely local 
cigar-makers; it took 300 companies 
to produce 50 per cent of the annual 
supply. At present, 22 cigar com- 
panies are making 65 per cent of 
the supply, with the prospect that 
in five years more ten companies 
will do 90 per cent of the business. 

This increased production per unit 
has led to great improvements in 
cigar-making machinery, thus re- 
leasing makers from many irksome 
union restrictions and cheapening 
costs. Large cigar-makers are con- 
sequently planning national adver- 
tising campaigns to obtain national 
distribution of their products. They 
predict that within a few years the 
5-cent cigar will once more be a 
staple U. S. product, of good qual- 
ity and huge demand. 


Ford Statement 


The Ford Motor Co.’s statement 
for the calendar year of 1924 
showed some rather’ impressive 
changes over that for the year 
previous. Total assets at the close 
of last year amounted to $644,- 
624,468, compared with $568,101,639 
a year earlier. Most of this ad- 
vance is contained in the item 
“real estate, equipment, etc.,”’ which 
increased between the two state- 
ments from $180,789,490 to $227,- 
120,617. The “cash” item was also 
up from $251,173,583 to $265,723,- 
525, but as goodwill, trademarks, 
receivables, etc., are lumped under 
this head, no one but Mr. Ford 
and his confidants exactly under- 
stand what the increase _ really 
means. “Securities” held advanced 








from $40,963,073 to $55,070,306 and 
“prepaid expenses” from $847,187 
to $1,455,083, while “merchandise 
and supplies” varied only from $94,- 
328,306 to $95,254,937. 


Equally . mysterious are the 
changes in liabilities. The com- 
pany’s 172,645 shares of stock are 
still carried at a par value of only 
$17,264,500. “Accounts payable” 
have shrunk from $51,002,155 to 
$33,116,230. “Employes’ _invest- 
ments” are up from $20,357,783 to 
$23,459,389. “Accrued expenses and 
taxes” have declined from $37,253,- 
092 to $28,122,715. “Amortization 
of patents” was $183,028 in 1923 
and $185,138 last year. Meanwhile 
“surplus”—the freak item of the 
whole statement—has increased 
from $442,041,081 to the colossal 
sum of $542,476,496—a jump of 
over $100,000,000 in a single year. 

Expert accountants proposed va- 
rious explanations of the obscure 
Ford statements. The public mere- 
ly gathers the idea that the com- 
pany is prospering, and that the 
Fords are on the whole quite well- 
to-do people. 


Horse & Cycle 


Last week there came indications 
that neither the bicycle nor the 
horse is being put out of business 
by the automobile. 

Bicycles. Before the 21st An- 
nual Convention of the Cycle Trades 
of America, at Manhattan, rose De 
Witt Page, a vice president of the 
General Motors Corporation, to tell 
the assembled sellers of man power 
two-wheelers how the four-wheeled 
motor is actually pushing their 
sales. “Many of my friends,” said 
Mr. Page, unsmiling, “now find 
parking conditions so _ intolerable 
that they ride on bicycles to their 
offices. . . The automobile has made 
suburban life possible. In the sub- 
urbs children can and do ride bi- 
cycles in safety. In nearly all of 
the fashionable girls’ colleges and 
preparatory schools there are bi- 
cycle clubs.” 

Horses. Said The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor: “73 per cent of 
trucks in the docking district of 
New York City are horse drawn... 
Haulage in New York is now on a 
time, not a mile, basis, due to the 
extreme congestion of traffic. . . It 
costs 6c per minute to operate a 
five-ton truck in the city, and only 
2c a minute for a team and wagon 
of the same capacity. . . The matter 


of length of service also has an 
important bearing on this problem. 
The initial cost of a motor truck 
is three times as much as a team 
and outfit, with a depreciation of 
25 per cent to 33 per cent, which 
gives it only from three to four 
years’ profitable service, as com- 
pared with ten years’ team service.” 








How to Prepare 
for the 
“Rainy Day” 


NLESS you happen to 
have been born with 

the proverbial silver 
spoon in your mouth, the 
“rainy day” is likely to 
come into your life sooner 
or later. Itis an almost un- 
iversal humanexperience. 


But if you invest reg- 
ularly in safe Straus 
Bonds, yielding 6% 
or even better, you 
can face the prospect 
with confidence. 


You can build up a 
comfortable fortune 
by investing in these 
bonds. They will be 
a shield against finan- 
cial mischance;a sure 
protection against ad- 
versity. 


We suggest that you in- 
vestigate Straus Bonds, 
which afford you safety, 
marketability, diversifica- 
tion, and a good interest 
rate. As a first step, write 
for free descriptive litera- 
ture. Simply ask for 


BOOKLET 1-1525 
The Straus Hallmark on a 


bond stampsit at once as the 
premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS 


Established 1882 


STRAUS BUILDING 


& CO, 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blud. 
CHICAGO 


505 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
New YorK 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


© 


TO ANY INVESTOR 


1925—S. W. S. & Co., Ine. 














PURE VIRGIN 
Olive Oil 


PACKED ONLY BY JOSE BAU 
IN TORTOSA, SPAIN 


Send for free Recipe booklet 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke Street New York 


F you want to save 
money on books, it 
will pay you to deal 

with us. We fill the re- 
quirements of thousands 
of customers at our Libra- 
ries and by mail. Write 
for Clearance Catalog of 
New Books and Slightly 
Used Books of Fiction, 
Biography, History,Trav- 
el, Religion, etc. oney 
back if dissatisfied. 


Address Department 26 


WOMRATH’S 


LIBRARY and BOOKSHOPS 


21 West 45th Street, New York 





$25,000 in 10 years earns 
at 6% ™ 


* SS o 240 
~: $15,000 =< 


28.8% More Principal 
71.8% More Income 


Without Additional Investment! 
Many examples of profit possibilities 
have been charted in our new book- 
let, “2% to 4% Extra.” You can 
obtain 8% safely in Florida. The 
extra 2% to 4% means a substantial 
gain in money and a great saving in 
time in reaching independence. Mail 
coupon for free booklet and learn 

our gain by investing at 8%. 


Write to 


‘TRusT CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


aid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 








Gump v. Editor 

To be photographed sawing wood 
or milking a Holstein, to be listed 
“Among Those Sailing”, to stand as 
godfather to a talcum powder or a 
5-cent cigar—this is to be great. 
But there are degrees in greatness, 
and it is believed that the U. S. 
can boast but one man whose pic- 
ture, although he has never been 
seen in the flesh, is published daily 
in most of the nation’s press; whose 


ANDY GUMP 
He betrayed the “Tribune” 


name, although he has never shaken 
hands with a _ voter, has_ been 
scrawled on many bona fide ballots; 
whose family life is studied in all 
its intimacies each day by about 
1/10 of the people who inhabit this 
continent. The name of this gentle- 
man—perhaps the greatest person- 
age since Foxy Grandpa—is Andy 
Gump. 

Unlike such zanies as Happy 
Hooligan, whose inertia and general 
attitude of laissez-faire lend an 
implication of shiftlessness to his 
character,unlike Mutt and partner 
Jeff—that ill-matched pair of in- 
digent charlatans whose operations 
are too often of a shady cast, un- 
like Dinty Moore, who makes a pub- 
lic brag of the all-too-obvious fact 
that he is no gentleman, unlike 
the henpecked and somewhat fatu- 
ous Aloysius P. McGinnis—An- 
drew Gump’s influence is for good 
and he is taken seriously. The mil- 
lions who follow his changes of for- 
tune, as charted for them daily 
in black and white, and in colors 
on Sunday, by Cartoonist Sidney 
Smith, are not the literati. Their 
mental age has been variously 
estimated as a healthy 12, or a 
rather pallid 13. Gump is their 
superior in intelligence. They bor- 
row his jokes. They admire his 
prosperity, his quickness in answer- 








ing his wife’s sallies. Finding him in 
most things admirable, they pay 
him the compliment of imitation. 
Now among the many news- 
papers in which Cartoonist Smith’s 
creations are syndicated is the 
Chicago Tribune. Last week 
Gump, quite unwittingly, betrayed 
the Tribune into an editorial lapse. 
The Tribune, which plays the 
Mutt to the Jeff of the New York 
Daily News, caters directly to the 
vast army of Gump’s admirers. Its 
dispatches are not difficult to un- 
derstand. Its headlines are often 
mumbled with relish by worthies 
whose brains do not easily grasp a 
word until that word is first shaped 
by the lips. To this gum-chew- 
ing public the Tribune in Chicago, 
the News in New York, has long 
been talking about revolvers. 


The word, when mumbled 
reading, becomes “revolavers”. 
twin Hydra is the deady “au- 
tomatick”. “Away with such”, 
the Tribune and the News have 
cried. There are two many 
shootings. Ergo, there are too 
many revolavers, automaticks. Let 
the citizen lay his aside, let the 
criminal be prevented from procur- 
ing any. In many rapid-fire editorials 
the Tribune has driven home these 
points. Often the exhortations were 
embellished, at the top, with a re- 
volaver or automatick, luridly 
drawn in black and white: “Stop 
selling these”. 

It is difficult, therefore, to ade- 
quately picture the horror and sur- 
prise of those Tribune readers who 
beheld over their three minute 
eggs one morning last week, the 
following sentiments issuing from 
the lips of Andrew Gump: 

(Business of cleaning enormous 
six-shooter) : 

“I just received another anony- 
mous letter from Carlos and his 
yang threatening me with death 
and destruction for trying to force 
Carlos to pay back the money he 
stole from the widow Zander—I’m 
being shadowed and last night I 
saw one of his spies peeking 
through my bedroom window— 
they’re trying to scare 
them keep right on trying.” 

(Nonchalant puncturing of tin 
pan with bullets) : 

“Well, the old trigger finger is 
as steady as a cement sidewalk— 
if Carlos arrives with seven 
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friends only one of them will leave— 
they may arrive in a limousine but 
they'll depart in an Ambulance— 
as long as I have my trusty can- 
non I won't bother waking up a 
policeman to protect me.” 

(Aim taken at a similar can hung 
from a bough behind Gump’s head. 
The great marksman controls his 
shooting by looking into a mirror): 

“Any assassin who tries to sneak 
up and stab me in the back better 
wear his black suit and do the un- 
dertaker a favor—they can’t bluff 
me—Carlos ought to know that the 
howl of a coyote may scare a jack- 
rabbit but it sounds like a lullaby 
to a mountain lion.” 

In the minds of thousands of 
Tribune readers an appalling con- 
flict began. For the first time in 
their lives they found themselves 
called upon to choose between two 
infallible authorities. Who was 
right—Gump, or the Editor? 


“Unidentified” 
In addition to its comic strips and 
editorials, the Chicago Tribune pub- 
lishes on Sunday, a _ rotogravure 
section. Last Sunday, a_ photo- 
graph appeared therein of five 
people smiling at the cameraman 
through the glare of a midday sun 
from a piazza of the Westchester 
Biltmore Country Club of Rye, 
N. Y. The Tribune printed four 
names, from left to right, Mac- 
Donald Smith, Miss Maureen Or- 
cutt, Miss Glenna Collett, Walter 
Hagen. Now behind this _ four- 
some of renowned golfers, on a 
step that made him clearly visible 
above their heads, stood a gentle- 
men. His well-brushed hair glistened 
in the sunlight. He wore an 
amiable expression, as if gratified 
that his face—a face known, 
doubtless, to thousands—was once 
more about to appear in the press. 
But when that face glowed on the 
Tribune’s page, no name accom- 
panied it. Instead, quite casually, 
the editors cast a slur upon him. 
“The smiling sheik in the rear,” 
they stated, “is unidentified.” 
Friends of the gentleman in 
question who read that slur with 
mounting fury were not unaware 
of the explosive buried in the word 
“sheik”. Despite the Tribune’s art- 
ful coyness, everyone knows that 
the word, due to its association 
with certain popular romances, 
cannot be employed without an im- 
plication of libidinousness. Un- 
identified! The Tribune obviously 
wished to suggest that the gentle- 
man had crawled up behind the 
golfers with the idea of rising to 
his feet just as the camera snapped. 
If a gentleman known in innumer- 
able homes for his geniality, probi- 
ty and tact, is not protected on the 
veranda of his own club from the 
slurs of the Tribune, who can deem 
himself safe? 


Blatant 


Most university presidents, se- 
cure in the cloistral detachment of 
their office, let their dignity fatten 
in silence, and save their wind for 
civic holidays, feasts of the church 
and times of national disaster. 
Magazine editors, moved by a sim- 
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Protect your gums 
and save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the closest atten- 
tion under the water-line,so do the teeth 
under the gum-line. If the gums shrink, 


serious dangers result. 


The teeth are loosened. They are ex- 
posed to tooth-base decay. The gums 
themselves become tender and bleed 
easily. They form sacs which become the 
doorways of organic disease for the whole 
system. They often disfigure the mouth 
as they recede. 


If used in time and used consistently, 
Forhan’s will prevent or check Pyorrhea’s 
progress. Forhan’s is safe, efficient and 
pleasant-tasting. It preserves gum health 
and corrects tender gum spots, hardens 
gum tissues so they will offer proper sup- 
port to the teeth, and keeps your mouth 
fresh and healthy. 

Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 

found it beneficial for years. For your 


own sake ask for Forhan’s For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 6oc-in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste=— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger 


Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 
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Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
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Starrett and Van Vieck, New York, Architects 
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An impressive monu- 
ment, both tosound in- 
surance principles and 
to advanced architec- 
tural and engineering 
practice,isthenew build- 
ing of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, 
at 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


this building possible? 


This new building has com- 
fortable office room for more 
than 6,000 men and women. 


Without 27 electric motors 


Thismonogram of the 
General Electric 
Company is on the 
motors in the Equi- 
table Life Assurance 
Society building. 
Look for it on the 
motor when you buy 
an electric machine 
for home, office or fac- 
tory. The letters G-E 
are a symbol of ser- 
vice, the initials of a 
friend, 


that run its numerous eleva- 
tors, 72 more that run its 
heating and ventilating 
equipment, and 12 others for 
water supply and pneumatic 
tube system, this vast struc- 
ture would be a lifeless pile of 
masonry and steel. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











ilar but perhaps sincerer humility, 
often preserve the newspaper tradi- 
tion of anonymity. But when a man 
achieves great eminence he shatters 
these conventions even as a grow- 
ing lad might burst by stout activ- 
ity the short breeches that fitted 
him so well a year before. So it 
is with Glenn Frank, onetime edi- 
tor of the Century, newly chosen 
president of the University of Wis- 
consin (TIME, May 25). Last week 
in the Editor and Publisher, the 
name 


GLENN FRANK 
was spread across two pages of a 


28 


| 





newspaper syndicate’s advertisement 
—an advertisement which perhaps 
exceeded in blatancy any publicity 
ever offered to the president of a 
great university or the editor of a 
conservative magazine. 


BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 21— 
A DAILY EDITORIAL 


By One of America’s Most Popular 
Writers, Lecturers, and Widely 
Discussed Figures in Pub- 
lic Life 

The splurge continued: “Early in 
the spring of this year Glenn Frank 
signed a contract with us agreeing 














fest abilities. 











to write a daily editorial for news- 
papers, beginning in the fall. We 
instructed a news-clipping bureau 
to send us all press notices. ... and 
were inundated with clippings, from 
full-page feature pages to two-inch 
news-items—ELEVEN HUNDRED 
AND NINETY-FOUR up to date 
and more still coming.” Appended 
was a list of the newspapers which 
had already subscribed for the daily 
editorial together with statement— 
made in strict accordance with the 
U. S. mode of measuring a man by 
his earning capacity—of the fees re- 
ceived by Editor Frank—once $50 a 
lecture—now $500. “His fees for 
one average month totaled $6,500.” 


* Blatancy, always objectionab'e, is 


less so when its noise calls attention 
to a man of worth, and Editor- 
President Frank, as _ everyone 
knows, is a gentleman of the high- 
Of him wrote Al- 
bert Edward Wiggam in his famed 
book, The New Decalogue of Sci- 
ence: “Glenn Frank’s career, in 
my judgment, will be one of the 
world events of the coming genera- 
tion. His genius, scholarship, poise 
and insight represent the new type 
of statesman, of whom I have en- 
deavored to write.” 


New Magazine 


The news would have _ hooted 
through Florence like a high wind, 
whipping the scarlet soutanes of 
cardinals up around their knees, 
blowing fear into the faces of 
swart gonfaloniers, and _ scuttling 
down lonely corridors to pry under 
the doors of gay and gracious gene 
tlewomen — whisk! up the coverlet, 
into the closet and out of the 
window... 


EXPOSURE! 
INTRIGUE! CONFESSION! 


“We have received exclusive per- 
mission to publish in serial form 


THE MEMOIRS OF BENVEN- 
UTO CELLINI 
A Florentine Artist 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 


There were no magazines in Flor- 
ence in the early 16th Century; no 
yellow-faced Florentine Hearst is- 
sued those memoirs in his Sunday 
supplements, illustrated with pas- 
tels of perverted prelates and in- 
discrete marchesas “in the Italian 
manner”. It remained for The 
Famous Story Magazine to pub- 
lish the last three lines of that 
announcement last week in its first 
issue. 


This magazine embodies an at- 
tempt to share the fat profits of 
the Golden Book, (Timr, Dec. 29) 
a publication which furnishes its 
readers with a monthly selection 
of stories, essays, poems, what-not, 
re-printed from the works of clas- 
sic and modern authors. About 
75% of the material of the Golden 
Book is classic—25% culled second 
hand from the works of contem- 
porary authors. The Famous Story 
Magazine bids for popularity by the 
simple process of inverting this 
formula. 
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In Atlanta 


A pink traveling man, who had 
shut his eyes for a last 20 winks be- 
fore his mid-afternoon train pulled 
into Atlanta, sat up with a start. 
A great shout had awakened him 
—a shout billowing from  thou- 
sands of male throats like a sul- 
try banner, striped with the thin- 
ner, brighter cries that issue from 
the female larynx; a shout that 
had cast, as it unfurled, its ma- 
jestic shadow upon the smoking- 
room. The traveling man stepped 
to the basin and began furiously 
to wash his face. 


His quick mind grasped the sit- 
uation in an instant. A_ glance 
through the window had revealed 
to him the fringes of a monstrous 
crowd that packed the Terminal 
and the baggage yard, and eddied 
over into the train sheds. That 
crowd could have gathered for but 
one purpose—to welcome some 
politician or returning hero. But 
whom? He was aware of no such 


personage on the _ train, unless 
. unless. .. 


Pausing with the towel at his 
ear, he again looked out. There, 
in an automobile surrounded by 
six motorcycles, sat the Chief of 
Police; behind this entourage a 
group of bandsmen in blue coats 
with fine shiny instruments at 
their lips were striking up Divzie. 
It was all as he had imagined it 
a thousand times. Those horns 
had blared, that mighty shout un- 
furled its cloudy splendors in his 
dreams a thousand times; he had 
always had a feeling that some 
day it would come. 


His hand shook as he brushed 
his eyebrows. It was here, the 
moment he had waited for. What 
had made them do it now, he 
wondered. It must have been his 
last deal; yes, it was that last 
big Coca Cola sale that had taught 
them that he was the greatest 
salesman who had ever gone forth 
from Atlanta. They had thought 
they would surprise him but he 
was ready for them. He knew 
just what he would say. 


“Overcome by gratitude, I can 
only thank you from my heart, 
dear friends.” 

Half into his coat, he looked 
once more. They were certainly 
all there—the Kiwanis, the Elks, 
the Rotarians, the Civitan Club, 
the presidents of the various golf 
clubs, Chambermen of Commerce. 
There was Mayor Sims. But what 
were they doing to those two 
whippersnappers ? 

Two youths were being passed 
from shoulder to shoulder along 
the crowd. Both were sunburnt; 


both grinned broadly. While his 
heart turned, in his mouth, to un. 
palatable dough, he watched them 
borne from the train sheds to the 
plaza. Helping to carry one of 
them was Adjutant General Charles 
Cox of Georgia. They were seated 
in a motor. To the one whom the 
Adjutant had carried, a huge silver 
cup was handed. “Jones,” yelled 
the people. “Watts,” they yelled. 

The salesman rang for a porter. 

“What’s Jones?” he demanded. 
“Who’s Watts?” 

The blackamoor, dumbfounded, 
explained how Jones wads Robert 
Tyre Jones Jr., National Ama- 
teur Golf Champion, how Watts 
was Watts Gunn, his friend and 
opponent in the finals, and how, 
since both lived in Atlanta, Mayor 
Sims had issued a_ proclamation 
asking all the city to help in their 
welcome; the city councilmen had 
passed them a vote of gratitude; 
and the citizens arranged in their 
honor the celebration he had just 
witnessed. “Is there anything else, 
sir?” inquired the porter when 
he had made this clear. “Over- 
come with gratitude,” murmured 
the salesman absently, “I can 
only thank you.” 


Berlenbach vs. Slattery 


Beauty lives in speed—the rhythm 
of a piece of sculpture; the style 
of a racing thoroughbred; the 
bright, scrupulous cruelty of an ac- 
complished boxer. It has_ been 
proved a_ thousand times _ that 
neither this speed nor the grace 
that is its afterglow has much to 
do with efficiency—that the clumsy 
nag can often travel fastest, the 
hardest hitter win—but men per- 
sist in betting on good form. This 
was illustrated one damp evening 
last spring in a Manhattan box- 
ing ring (TIME, June 8). 

On that evening Paul Berlenbach, 
a onetime taxi-driver with an ex- 
traordinarily brutal and stupid face 
and enormous muscles, won the 
world’s light-heavyweight champion- 
ship from shifty, tired Mike Mc- 
Tigue. His methods was to plough 
flat-footed after the Irishman, tak- 
ing two punches to one for the 
occasional privilege of bringing 
home his cemetery left. The ref- 
eree’s decision was unpopular. “A 
champion is ut,” McTigue’s fol- 
lowers queried, “that ham _  an’- 
egger?” They were consoled only 
because they had seen, in a prelimi- 
nary bout, a_ light-heavyweight 
boxer whose speed and rhythm sur- 
passed anything in the memory of 
some, and set others thinking of 
Fitzsimmons and Wolgast. For 
him—James Slattery of Buffalo— 
sports writers flatly prophesied the 
world’s heavyweight championship. 
“And when he meets Berlenbach 
...” said McTigue’s adherents later 
that evening, fortifying themselves 
against the dampness and their own 
depression in the various bars and 
blind tigers of middle Manhattan, 
“when he meets this ham Ber- 
lenbach...” It was fashionable 
to finish the sentence with a flow 
of Elizabethan verbiage, accom- 
panied by gestures illustrating the 
physical distress which would af- 


cheap at'50 
—says Navy Man 


“T cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of 
Northome, Minn., “Show such a glass can be sold 
for anything like the price you ask; $50 would be 
cheap enough for such a fine instrument.” 


© 1925 Du 
Maurier Co. 


By actual test 
this long range 
Naval Officer 
type binocular 
equals the best 
German 10 
power instru- 
ment selling 


for over $100. 


This 10-Power 
Stereo-Prism 


BINOCULAR 


- - - only $ 

Here is a French super-power 
instrument of real optical quality 
for the price of an ordinary 6 or 8 


ower glass. Embodies all latest 

Gleatalas improvements. Large field of view, with 
wonderful illumination and definition. Central focus- 
ing with individual eye strength and width adjust- 
ments. Built sturdily to give years of satisfaction. 
Heat and moisture proof, Weighs but 20 oz. 
Amazing value. Complete with case and straps, 
prepaid, for only $27. 


Order Direct from This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under our 
absolute money back guarantee. Examine it with- 
out obligation. Either the glass makes good with 
you or we return your deposit instantly. The next 
lot of these famous glasses will cost more. Just 
mail the coupon now, with remittance, before this 
big bargain offer is withdrawn. 


FREE Cataiog of Over 200 Glasses 
The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shooting, 
etc. Most complete line in this country. All our 
goods are BRAND NEW. No “salvaged” war 


lasses or “‘seconds.” 
& 


Write to America’s leading Binocular House 
DU MAURIER CO, Pert. 248 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 249, Elmira, N. Y. 
You may send me the French 10-Power Stereo- 
Prism Binocular, as described. I enclose remittance 
of $27.00, but you are to return it promptly if I 
decide to return the glass for any reason. 
O Check this square if you wish us to send our 
catalog only. 





flict “The Astoria Assassin” when 
subjected to violence on the part of 
Slattery. 


Last week, in the white glare 
of an 18-foot ring, Berlenbach and 
Slattery touched gloves and be- 
gan to weave about each other, 
glaring. Since the spring evening 
upon which they had simultaneous- 
ly established their reputations, 
Berlenbach had been disqualified 
for stalling in a bout against Tony 
Marullo (TIME, July 27), and Slat- 
tery been knocked unconscious by 
a blow from the fist of David Shade, 
welterweight (TIME, July 13). The 
stalling, many thought was quite to 
be expected from a onetime taxi- 
driver; the knockout was a regret- 
table accident. Nevertheless, as the 
two squared off, not afew, who had 
learned through experience’ the 
pathetic fallacy of style, had their 
money on Berlenbach. 


Berlenbach launched a _ one-two 


punch like the _ slow, alternate 
ee MEN are always | strokes of a freight locomotive’s 


l . | pistons. Slattery danced out; he 
the first to discover and lifted his hands from his sides to 


adopt new and better things. fiick the sultry visage of his op- 
ponent; he mocked and mowed, 
These men make the Fougere smiling his smile of a_ derisive 


. faun; his body flashed with spite. 
Royale Customer list look Berlenbach lowered his head. When 


like a “Who’s Who”. In | struck, he shook it from side to 
side—a bull perplexed by dragon- 


Fougere Royale, Houbigant flies. 


combines with superior shav- Ten rounds passed. Berlenbach 
cutboxed, registered no change of 


ing preparations the clean | demeanor. But Slattery? A tiny 


- y | spray of blood worked at his lips. 
refreshing fragrance of Royal | The speed was faded that had 


Fern, an odor men like. | touched him with beauty like a 
: . | fire. Berlenbach swung his left 


hand. Slattery fell, got up again. 


Fougere RoyaleStick, 75¢; Cream, Four times in the tenth, three times 
50c; Talcum, $1.00; Eau Veg- rn " 
etale, $1.25; Facial Soap, 50c. in the eleventh round, his body 


lustreless now, crumpled under ter- 
rible blows. The referee stopped 


OUugere bya Je the fight. 
‘a S) | Davis Cup 


A mediocre man is successful in 
a game of skill only so long as 
he can forget drama and concen- 
trate on the physical act; to re- 
member, when aiming his last 
white tiddlewink at the cup, that 
his mother is looking on, spells 
ruin. But champions steal a vigor 
from exigency and use the electric 
air of crises as a wine. Perhaps 
the foremost exponent of this abil- 
ity is William Tilden. No other 
personage engaged in sport has an 
equal sense of the dramatic. 





Now gloomy as a Scottish mur- 
derer, he strides with downcast 
head, while battlements rise out 
of mist about him and chasms 
open at his feet. Again, in a 
lyric moment, his face shines with 
the ardor of a lover, and when 
he slips off his shaggy sweater 
his beholders see a long cloak slip 
from the shoulders of one who 
stands under a balcony in Verona. 
HOUBIGANT, INC. | : | Best of all he loves the thrill of 
16 W. 40th Street | impending defeat, when the pity- 
New York \ : 
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ye hundreds of them to U. 8. Army and 
avy Officers. Such powerful Binoculars 
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they last) complete with genuine leather 21 
case and carrying straps.............. 
Send NoMoney! NOTHINGtoPay Postman! 
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Importers and Nattonal Mati Order House 
Larcest Retailers of Binoculars in America 
365 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
For Prompt Attention, address 
IMPORT DEPT. 105. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 8-Power Binoc- 
ulars. I enclose NO money, and pay 
NOTHING to Postman. If I am satisfied 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I have the privi- 
lege of paying for them at the rate of $4.00 
monthly—or of deducting $1.50 and send- 
ing $19.50 in FULL SETTLEMENT. 
ayy tad I shall return them. 


NAME.... 
ADDRESS 
Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon | 
out NOW! If you wish to tell us something 


about yourself it will be appreciated. 
| Time. 9-21-25. 


ing crowd can read in his visage 
the despair of one who has striven 
and failed, and perceive by his 
labored breathing and frequent po- 
tations of ice-water that the end 
is not far off. Then it is that 
he truly comes into his own. His 
racquet twangs like an embow- 
ered guitar; his serve crashes over 
with the sonorous finality of the 
couplet concluding a _ soliloquy in 
an Elizabethan play. Next day 
he reads: 


TILDEN, ON VERGE OF DE- 
FEAT, RALLIES MAGNIFI- 
CENTLY—TILDEN COMES 

BACK FROM BRINK 
TO WIN 


Such were the headlines that 
appeared last week after he had 
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beaten Lacoste in the Davis Cup 
challenge round, which the U. S. 
players, as had been expected, 
won by a clean sweep from the 
French. 

The match, like the tragedies 
of some of the playwrights who 
preceded Shakespeare, was stretched 
over five acts or sets, the climax 
coming where it properly should 
—toward the end of the third. 
Tilden employed a formula already 
made familiar to the public in 
others of his superbly improvised 
dramas. He began with the ar- 
tiice of making it appear that he 
was playing his regular game and 
that Lacoste was rising to stu- 
pendous heights. The little French- 
man, never a brilliant player, was 
at first so appalled to find him- 
self facing the champion that Til- 
den had to retard his own strokes 
a trifle obviously in order to give 
him his cue, but once Lacoste had 
perceived what was wanted of him 
the drama moved forward with a 
steadily sharpening curve of emo- 
tion. Lacoste took the first set 
6-8, the second 12-10. The cham- 
pion now employed all of those 
hackneyed stage flourishes that mar 
his more fervid performances. 
Even as actors of genuine talent 
sometimes paw the air and mouth 
their lines, so Tilden permitted 
himself an occasional half-stagger; 
he took off his shoes and played 
in his stocking feet; he poured 
buckets of ice-water over his bleak 
brow. However crude his_ tech- 
nique in indicating to the gallery 
tht he was a beaten man, it 
had its undeniable effect. Wom- 
en murmured sympathetically. Men 
gnawed their lips. Lacoste de- 
termined to do or die. 

Critics who reviewed the play 
next morning unanimously agreed 
that the third set was perhaps 
the most daring ever composed 
by the lean actor-dramatist. Four 
times Lacoste stood within a point 
of victory; four times, with 
strokes that bit like a fencer’s 
riposte or an epigram by Wil- 
liam Wycherly, Tilden beat him 
back. He took the set 8-6; ran 
out the match 7-5, 6-2. 

Acting Secretary of War Dwight 
F. Davis and some 10,000 unof- 
ficial persons, wrung and tortured 
by the intensitv of the spectacle 
they had witnessed, were heart- 
ened by seeing William Johnston, 
a weaker player than Tilden, walk 
over Borotra, an abler player than 
Lacoste, with the loss of only five 
games in three sets. Lacoste’s 
inferiority to his teammate was 
further exhibited in the doubles 
next day. Borotra, quick at get- 
ting to the net, was not so quick 
as either Richards or Williams but, 
once there, he was forced to op- 
hose sniping by himself, for little 

coste was nowhere. The conse- 
quence was a 6-4, 6-4, 6-3 victory, 
and a Davis cup that remains, use- 
lessly, in the 


In Douglas 


Old dishonors are unpleasant to 
think about; they have an odor in 
the memory like the faintly sour 
stench that rises from a trunkful 


of athletic gear that has been shut 
up a long time. But everyone re- 
members, if reluctantly, the base- 
ball scandal of 1919, when certain 
players of the Chicago “Black Sox” 
were found with big wads of money 





Buck WEAVER 


The Chambermen are glad he lives 
in Douglas 
under their pillows which a gambler 
had paid them to “throw” the 
World’s Series. The gambler is 
now a respected Realtor, but those 
players—athletes, as fast and heady 
as ever spit on a bat—were ousted 


PORTRAIT OF A HAPPY MAN 


| 
| 


from organized baseball. One of 
them was Buck Weaver, a third- 
Laseman; another was first-bagger 
Chick Gandil. They stepped behind 
the curtain that hid Hal Chase, 
perhaps the most graceful ball- 
player that ever lived, who had also 
left baseball with a cloud on his 
name, 


In the far West, as everyone 
knows, there is no “organized” 
baseball. But the towns of Fort 
Bayard (New Mexico), El Paso 
(Texas), Juarez (Mexico) and 
Douglas (Ariz.) have teams which 
play in the Frontier League. Last 
year Chase went to Douglas, 
played on the team. The local 
Chambermen of Commerce told him 
to get better players and offered 
to pay for them. He sent for 
Weaver and Gandil. The Cham- 
bermen began to pay out $10,000 
a month; the three  unfrocked 
players began to win games for 
Douglas. Chase plays center field; 
Gandal is at first; Weaver at 
shortstop is the best of the three. 
Quick on his feet as a puma, he 
covers a huge amount of ground; 
his batting average is over .500; 
gangling cowboys ride hundreds of 
miles to yell at him; gamblers, 
preachers, saloon keepers, dance 
hall girls from the honkeytonk 
towns across the border bet their 
dirty money on his team; the 
Chambermen of Commerce are glad 
he lives in Douglas. 


Seniors 


Hale old men with the bodies of 
boys, hale old men with the minds 





Happy because of his healthy appetite, and TRISCUIT 
provokes healthy appetites—promoting health and satis- 


fying hunger. 


And all in Nature’s own normal whole 


wheat way. Triscuit is made of purest grains of good 
whole wheat, steam-cooked, shredded and baked into the 
crispiest, most appetite-provoking crackers you ever 


tasted. Eat them between meals or during meals. 
joy them with butter, soft cheese, or marmalade. 
TRISCUIT to your grocer. 


En- 
Say 


Triscuit 


The Shredded Wheat Cracker 
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In Chicago 


UESTS in the Main 
Dining Room of Tur 
Drake look out upon the 
fascinating blue waters of 
Lake Michigan. The sur- 
roundings areso unique for 
a great metropolitan hotel. 
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Lips of Almond Bloom 


BY C. L. EDSON 


A Byronic satire by a Yankee 
genius of the moment. It ridi- 
cules Pep Secretaries and Main 
Street Novelists and rises to a 
pitch of dramatic lyricism. The 
opening lines are: 


“If the Sultan knew in his foolish 
heart 


Whose hands have fondled his favorite 
oat”... 


Another passage: 


“Novels of his are ‘criticism ... satire, 
irony, wit’— 

If he’s a satirist I’m a baby sucking a 
sugar tit.” 


Ben and Madelon took the train back 
to the Iowa town, 

Thinking that he could hold his job 
and brazen the scandal down: 

His wife let out a maniac yell and fell 
in a weeping fit, 

The paper’s editor rose and fired the 
blithering feather wit, 

While all of Iowa stared at Ben with 
farther protruding eyes 

Than the ‘“‘men...on a peak in Da- 
rien” ...who formerly held the 
prize. 


By mail post paid fifty cents. Address 


The Edson Pocket Library 


Mount Pleasant South Carolina 








of children, grand seigneurs, cur- 
mudgeons in every condition of 
physical decay, Paunch, Thin- 
Shank, Web-foot Waddle-Duck, and 
erect, haughty old men with life’s 
ensign still crimson in their cheeks, 
journeyed to the Apawamis Club 
in Rye N. C., to play in the annual 
U. SS. Seniors golf tournament 
Among them were famed lawyers 
and financial figures, a retired rear 
admiral,* the president of a great 
insurance company}; they played, 
each according to his fashion, 
around the Apawamis course. There 
were inumerable prizes—for men 
over 80, for men over 75, putting 
contests, best net and best gross 
ecards for 18 and 36 holes. But 
the medal for the famed event—the 
championship for men over 50, went 
to Frederick Snare of Garden City 
who had turned in a score of 156. 
Piddling old fellows snorted when 
they heard of this, and spat their 
bile into the Club’s brass spittoons; 
others shook their heads over their 
sour milk, declaring that it was 
a wonder that a man who went to 
Havana every winter like Mr. 
Snare could get around a course 
at all; but the more upstanding of 
medalists—they who had staunch 
freckles on the backs of their 
hands, and little red veins at the 
edge of their noses— tinkled tall 
glasses together. 


AERONAUTICS 


PN-9 

Despite the fact that everyone 
except the wives and mothers of 
the men on board the PN-9 No. 1— 
giant plane which vanished a fort- 
night ago, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Hawaii—had come to the 
conclusion that the airship had sunk 
to the bottom of the Pacific or 
been crushed in its waves, rumors 
persisted that it had been found 
with all its crew alive. Such a mes- 
sage was picked up by an ama- 
teur radio operator: 

“Request tug be sent to Nawili- 
wili for Rodgers and Crew who are 
in good health.” 

Many similar messages had come 
in—or been falsely reported; it 
was impossible; nobody believed it. 
Then, suddenly, bells rocked the 
steeples of Honolulu; bonfires were 
lighted; crowds capered in_ the 
streets and jostled for the extras 
which told them that the news 
was true — the PN-9 was safe. 
Submarine R-4 had found Rodgers 
and his men 15 miles east of Kaui, 
an island 64 miles west by north- 
west of the island of Oahu. From 
the men, gaunt, unshaven, fever- 
eyed, particulars of their 9 day 
dereliction were culled by reporters. 

The plane, undamaged by landing, 
had floated buoyantly. On the first 
morning the men exchanged Navy 
ribaldries while they waited for a 
rescue which was sure to take 
place within a few hours. After 
four days their emergency rations 
of beans, hardtack, dried bread, 


*Rear Admiral Fletcher of Philadelphia. 
tDarwin P, Kingsley. 














chocolate, were exhausted. A 
merchant steamer hove into sight, 
insubstantial as a_ silhouette cut 
out of blue paper. The PN-9 sent 
up furious signals. The ship dwin- 
dled to a smoke, vanished. The 
airplane’s radio operator picked up 
a message which stated that at a 
conference of pilots on the U. S. §. 
Langley it was unanimously agreed 
that the PN-9 No. 1 and its crew 
were lost. “That made me angry,” 
said he. Commander Rodgers fash- 
ioned a sail out of a piece of wing- 
fabric. “He kidded us that he’d sail 
right up to the dock.” 


“It was Naw, Willy, Willy, all 
right.” Gulls clanged overhead. 
Sharks gloated in the water about 
the plane, flashing their bellies 
and clamping their cruel, effeminate 
jaws in a manner that has been 
described in thousands of sea stor- 
ies. Water gave out. Commander 
Rodgers produced a tiny still which 
he carried along, absurd machine 
though it was, because his mother 
asked him to. With it he made 
the sea water drinkable, and kept 
himself and his crew alive until 
the submarine grooved a way to 
them. 


In Lihue, on the island of Kauai, 
the men were given injections of 
morphine and put to bed in the 
dim alcoves of an ancient hotel 
to sleep the clock around. The 
Navy Department appointed Com- 
mander Rodgers Assistant Chief of 
the Aeronautics Bureau. In the 
U. S. thousands of mothers, read- 
ing of Mrs. Rodger’s still, re 
marked: “Now will you wear your 
rubbers?” 


MILESTONES 


Died. Henry L. Johnson, 565, 
famed Negro Politician; in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of cerebral hemorr- 
hage (see Page 8). 





Died. Lady Amy Elizabeth Park- 
er, wife of the famed statesman- 
novelist-playwright Sir Gilbert 
Parker; at the Harbor Sanitarium 
(New York City), after an illness 
of a year. 


Died, Charles H. Tucker. 85, oil 
and transportation magnate; im 
Cleveland, after a short _ illness. 
Although he was an active officer 
in many companies, although he 
once refused to accept an import- 
ant post in the growing Standard 
Oil Co. when begged to do so by 
John D. Rockefeller (see Page 10), 
although—after handing over his 
business to his son, he found idle- 
ness so little to his taste that he 
returned as Secretary of his sons 
company, The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer found his life significant 
for a simple social courtesy which, 
long ago, he was called upon to 
perform. “MARK HANNA’S BEST 
MAN DIES,” was the ironic head- 
line of his obituary. 
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